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Opening of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition 


By Hamilton Wright 


the Panama Canal, the Panama- 

Pacific International Exposition 

opened its gates Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 20th, and the people of the 
world began to pass the turnstiles. The 
visitors agreed that San Francisco has 
staged a universal exposition on a 
scale of mightiness worthy of the 
epochal achievement which is com- 
memorated. 

It is a $50,000,000 undertaking. Not 
in the history of world’s expositions 
has there ever been an undertaking 
so colossal and yet so complete in de- 
tail. San Francisco alone contributed 
$12,500,000; the State of California 
contributed $5,000,000, and the forty- 
eight counties of the State contributed 
another $3,000,000, expended in ex- 
hibits. 

The foreign pavilions and exhibits 
represent an outlay of $10,000,000, the 
State buildings and exhibits another 
$10,000,000, and the capital invested 
in the amusement Zone totals still an- 
other $10,000,000. 

Into what sum the amount. ex- 
pended by the 80,000 individual ex- 
hititors will run has not been com- 
puted. Another concrete fact that 
serves best to describe the immensity 
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of the Exposition is this: there are 
forty-seven miles of aisles in the 
eleven main exhibit palaces alone. An 
industrious, healthy pedestrian, seek- 
ing conscientiously to visit each ex- 
hibit in these palaces, would be re- 
quired to take thirty-one days of 
twelve hours each. 

And this ‘diverting peregrination 
would not include the national and 
State buildings, the amusement Zone, 
the live stock section or the Stadium. 

This is the reason for a ten months’ 
exposition. In that period, from Feb- 
ruary 20th to December 4th, the aver- 
age visitor will have ample time to in- 
spect at his leisure such features of 
the vast scheme as are of interest, in- 
struction or amusement to him. 

The site is on the shore of San 
Francisco bay. Across the sweep of 
one of the most beautiful harbors in 
the world, rise the foothills of Marin 
and the chain of the Coast Range 
Mountains, with the majestic peak of 
Mt. Tamalpais piercing the clouds. 


Back of the sheltered hollow in which 
the buildings are placed is Presidio 
Heights, where the wealthy of the 
city have their mansions. 

Over 400 private homes, stores and 
other structures were purchased out- 
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right by the Exposition and razed to 
make the site. Hundreds of acres of 
low lying swamp land toward the bay 
were filled in, a great sea wall built 
and a yacht harbor formed in which 
the aquatic events of the international 
competitions will be held. The low 
and high pressure water and firesys- 
tems are a triumph in engineering. 

The Exposition in its ground plan, 
in its architecture, in its coloring and 
in its sculpture is the accomplishment 
of a Utopian ideal in city planning, 
the great idea having been originated 
by Edward F. Bennett of New York, 
noted in this work, and carried to a 
brilliant conclusion by men eminent as 
architects, colorists and landscape 
gardeners. 

The system of indirect lighting, by 
which neither incandescent nor arc is 
to be seen on the entire ground, is the 
working out for the first time in any 
exposition of advanced science in 
lighting. This feature, in conjunction 
with the color effects, gives to the Ex- 
position by night the effect of some 
dream city of the Arabian Nights. 

The landscape gardening was car- 
ried out under the direction of John 
McLaren, who, as superintendent of 
Golden Gate Park for many years, has 
a reputation that is international. To 
this wizard nothing is impossible, 
from bedding the tiniest precious and 
rare exotic to transplanting from the 
forests of the interior, eucalyptus trees 
a hundred feet in height and a foot 
thick at the base. Whether this is a 
more remarkable feat than to trans- 
plant hundreds of palms from the trop- 
ics, many of them four feet thick at 
the base, is for landscape gardeners to 
determine. 

What is it that has been accom- 
plished by the $50,000,000 that have 
been expended and by the men of 
brains and enthusiasm who have been 
entrusted with the expenditure of this 
money in different departments ? 

Just what is to be the impression 
gained by the visitors to this expo- 
sition? What will he take away with 
him ? How complete will be the meas- 
ure of his reward for the expense he 


is put to in journeying to San Fran- 
cisco 

In brief, just what is it, and what is 
to be seen when one gets there? 

The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition celebrates the completion 
of the Panama Canal, the union of the 
Atlantic with the Pacific, that dream 
of the centuries. Just as the event it 
celebrates is a wonder of the modern 
world, so has it been the plan to make 
the celebration itself a modern won- 
der of celebrations. 

In general dimensions, the grounds 
are two and one-half miles long and 
one-half mile wide. On this area there 
are approximately 250 buildings, rang- 
ing from the behemoth of buildings, 
the Machinery Palace, to the fifteen 
foot fronts of the postcard concessions. 
But every building, irrespective of size 
or location, is an integral part of the 
general ground scheme. ‘The two 
main landscape effects are represented 
in the South Gardens, into which the 
main entrance gates lead, and the 
North Gardens, along the shore of San 
Francisco Bay. 

The visitor to the Exposition, on any 
of the car lines passing over the crest 
of the heights back of the Exposition, 
first looks down upon a city of massed 
color in dome, spire, roof and gardens. 
If it is by night, he looks down upon 
that two mile stretch, the vision pre- 
sented in color by the miraculous ef- . 
fects secured in lighting, is compar- 
able only to those fragments our mem- 
ory keeps of fabled cities from the 
Arabian Nights, or fairy lands of awe 
and gorgeousness. 

Entering the main gates, the Tower. 
of Jewels, 435 feet in height, com- 
mands the eye 500 feet away across 
the pools, the fountains, the statuary, 
the palms and carpetings of rich flow- 
ers and green lawns of the South Gar- 
dens. The Tower is the arch through 
which one enters the Court of the Uni- 
verse. On either side of the Tower, ~ 
to east and west, extend the facades of © 
four of the exhibit palaces of the main © 
group of eight. These are, first to the 
right of the Tower, the Palace of M@n- 
ufactures, and next, separated by fhe 
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Court of Flowers, marked by lofty 
Italian towers, the Palace of Varied 
Industries. 

Immediately to the left of the Tower 
is the Palace of Liberal Arts, and 
next to that, separated by the Court 
of Palms, marked again by two lofty 
Italian towers at the entrance, is the 
Palace of Education. 

The South Gardens extend along the 
entire fronts of these palaces. 

The boulevard between the gardens 
and the porticoes and approaches to 
the palaces is the Avenue of Palms. 

To the right, as one enters the gate, 
and occupying the space at the east 
end of the Gardens, is Festival Hall, 
a majestic building with a mammoth 
pipe organ. This will be the center 
of the musical and theatrical activities 
of the Exposition, and a spacious au- 
ditorium where will be held confer- 
ences and congresses that do not use 
the civic auditorium, which is located 
in San Francisco. 

To the left or west end of the Gar- 
dens is the Palace of Horticulture, 
with its great dome of glass 152 feet 
in diameter. Here will be assembled 
the most varied exhibition of horti- 
culture and its allied subjects that has 
ever been gathered under one roof in 
the history of world expositions. The 
dome is copied from the dome on the 
mosque of the Sultan Ahmed I, at 
Constantinople. The principal archi- 
tecture is in the eighteenth century 
French Renaissance. The cost of this 
palace was $341,000. 

Coming then upon the South Gar- 
dens and entering beneath the Tower 
of Jewels into the Court of the Uni- 
verse, it is seen that there is here a 
group of eight exhibit palaces in one 
unit, with the Court of the Universe 
the great dominating and radiating 
hub, not only for the eight palaces, 
but for the entire exposition ground 
plan. 

Looking directly ahead, one sees the 
column of Progress, 160 feet in height, 
balancing the north elevation of the 
eight main exhibit palaces as the 
Tower of Jewels does the southern 
elevation. Surmounting the lofty col- 


umn, which is sculptured with figures 
symbolical of progress, is the heroic 
figure ot the “Adventurous Bowman,” 
pointing his arrow still further before 
and over the waters of San Francisco 
Bay to the north. 

The Court of the Universe is in 
dimension 900 by 500 feet, and is cap- 
able of seating 7,000 people. 

Walking on through the Court of 
the Universe to the Column of Pro- 
gress, as one turns around and faces 


‘the way he came, he sees the Palace 


of Agriculture, and adjoining it, sepa- 
rated by a wide colonnaded court, the 
Palace of Food Products. 

To the left, as one still stands with 
his back to the Column of Progress 
and the bay, comes first the Palace of 
Transportation and next the Palace 
of Mines and Metallurgy. 

Having the general plan, then, of 
these eight main exhibit palaces, all 
bound compactly together by lofty 
arches, wide colonnades, peristyles 
and courts, one returns for the time to 
the Court of the Universe. Here are 
two mighty fountains with their tow- 
ering columns, one the Column of the 
Rising Sun, the other the Column of 
the Setting Sun—the first typified by 
a male figure expressive of the vigor 
and elan of youth and the morning, the 
other a girlish figure, the head slightly 
bowed as though in sleep. The east 
appreach to this court is surmounted 
by a mighty group symbolical of the 
nations of the East, and the west ap- 
proach by a group symbolical of the 
nations of the West. 

Looking through these east and 
west approaches are alluring vistas. 
Let the visitor pass beneath the sweep 
of the Arc of the Rising Sun. He is 
now going due east, and, after a pleas- 
ant walk through a briet space of gar- 
dens, he comes to the Court of Abun- 
dance, another of the principal courts 
of the main group of eight exhibit 
palaces. 

Should he turn instead and go west 
beneath the Arch of the Setting Sun, 
he would find himself in the Court of 
the Four Seasons. 

In all of these courts are sculptures 
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by the world masters, and in the tym- 
panum of each corridor arch, murals 
by men famous internationally for this 
work, landscape effects, fountains and 
exquisitely wrought friezes. 

The entire unit of eight buildings 
with their spacious courts is bounded 
by four great avenues: the Avenue 
of Palms on the south, the Avenue of 
Progress on the east, the Esplanade 
on the north and the Avenue of Ad- 
ministration on the west. 

East of this group, across the Ave- 
nue of Progress, is the mighty Palace 
of Machinery. 

West of the group, across the Ave- 
nue of Administration and the Fine 
Arts Lagoon, is the Palace of Fine 
Arts, 1,100 feet of its great colonnade 
curving around the embowered shores 
of the lagoon. | 

Along the northern, or San Fran- 
cisco Bay frontage of the unit, are 
the North Gardens, the Marina, which 
is a promenade overlooking the bay, 
and the yacht harbor. 

In all, this makes eleven great ex- 
hibit palaces, which, with Festival 
Hall, comprise the twelve mighty 
structures in the central architectural 
scheme of the Exposition. 

In a general way there are three 
main groupings in the building plan. 
The exhibit palaces comprise one cen- 
tral group, the pavilions of the nations 
and the buildings of the States com- 
prise another, covering the western 
area of the Exposition, and the amuse- 
ment Zone comprises the third, cov- 
ering the eastern area. 

In addition to the four main avenues 
of the principal group of buildings 
there are two other boulevards of 
major imporiance. These are the Ave- 
nue of All Nations, which is a con- 
tinuation northwesterly of the Avenue 
of Palms, and the Avenue of the 
States, which is a westerly continua- 
tion of the Esplanade. The Avenue 
of All Nations sweeps in a long course, 
giving frontage to the many noble edi- 
fices erected by the participating na- 
tions, finally to join the Avenue of 
States, along which are located the ele- 
gant homes of the States of the Union. 
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Thus, with the Avenue of Palms, the 
Avenue of All Nations, the Avenue of 
the States, the Esplanade and the Ave- 
nue of Progress, a complete system of 
boulevards encircles the entire expo- 
sition grounds. It is on this long length 
of roadway that the Vanderbilt auto- 
mobile cup race will be run on Febru- 
ary 22d, and the Grand Prix five days 
later. 

The extreme west limits of the 
grounds, beyond the pavilion of the 
nations and States, contains the live 
stock section, the stadium and the race 
track. This track, of the most ap- 
proved modern construction, is one 
mile in circumference. Within the 
west half of the course is a one-third 
mile cinder track. 

The general theme of the builders 
of the exposition is educational—edu- 
cational in every field of human en- 
deavor. No exhibit will be considered 
for an award by the International Jury 
of Awards unless that article has been 
produced or originated since the St. 
Louis Exposition, ten years ago. It is 
therefore a contemporaneous exposi- 
tion in the full sense of that term. 

The eighty thousand exhibitors who 
have assembled their displays from 
the nations of the world have combined 
to present an epitome of the world’s 
progress. The culminating triumphs of 
all the competitions in ideas of the 
past decade—a decade that has ac- 
complished more than the entire cen- 
tury that preceded it in material ad- 
vancement—will be here. Action will 
be a dominant key note. Wherever it 
is possible, exhibits that have proper- 
ties of motion will be shown in action. 
Particularly will this be true of the 
electrical features. 

Some idea of the vast importance of 
the educational aspect of the Exposi- 
tion can be roughly gained when it is 
said that 226 national and interna- 
tional congresses and conventions will 
assemble here during the exposition 
period. Of these, business, scientific 
and educational congresses will num-- 
ber twenty-two each; agricultural con- 
gresses, twenty-one; industrial con- 
gresses, fifteen; labor and _ religious 
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congresses, nine each; charitable and 
sociological, eight; and historical, five. 
There will be many fraternal and so- 
cial conventions of international mem- 
bership, the whole list bringing hun- 
dreds of thousands of members to San 
Francisco. 

There is no nation of the world that 
will not be represented in some man- 
ner. Many will be represented not 
only by huge exhibits, but by nat- 
tional pavilions erected at great cost. 

Where national governments have 
not made governmental appropriations 
the exhibits have been handled by the 
national Chambers of Commerce, so 
that the representation of the world 
nations is complete. 

When the pedestrian who has been 
enthusiastically traveling the exhibit 
aisles, the avenues and the colon- 
naded galleries seeks rest and refresh- 
ment, he will find cafes and restau- 
rants plentifully sprinkled over the 
grounds. The prices are fixed by the 
Exposition officials, and are exactly 
what one would pay in normal times. 
No increases in price will be per- 
mitted. The same thing is true of 
hotels, the Inside Inn, inside the 


grounds, and the San Francisco hotels. 
All are bound by an agreement to 
keep prices at the same rate that pre- 
vails at the present time in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Topping off the great exposition, af- 
fording the curious and interested visi- 
tor relaxation from viewing exhibits, 
is the Zone, where the concessionaires 
have assembled the greatest aggrega- 
tion of laughter provoking devices in 
the history of world’s expositions. 
The investment in the Zone represents 
nearly $11,000,000, and the one hun- 
dred concessionaires were selected out 
of 7,000 applicants as being sound 
financially and the best fitted of the 
entire list as amusement provokers. 
Here are found some of the biggest 
showmen in the world. P 

Transportation facilities to the 
grounds are ample; the fire protection 
system is the finest that modern en- 
gineering skill could devise; the po- 
licing, in addition to the eight hundred 
exposition guards, will be handled by 
the Pinkertons, and an emergency hos- 
pital on the grounds completely equip- 
ped with latest apparatus and motor 
ambulances. 
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The desert was stark on winter’s breast, 
(Gray and the ghost of gray), 

But spring came wooing out of the west, 
(Brief the wooer’s day!) 


Then coral and amethyst, green and gold, 
(Swift at the call of spring), 

Scarlet and sapphire lay unrolled, 
(Beauty’s so brief a thing!) 


The desert parched in the summer sun, 
(Umber and brown and black), 

For the round year’s course must thus be run, 
(Beauty’s so brief, alack!) 


ViRGINIA CLEAVER BACON. 
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Two characteristic poses of the Hopi snake dancers. —Photo by L. Crane. 


The Land of the Hopis 


By Paul Monnet, M. S., F. G. S., Paris and F. B. S. of France 


corner of Arizona, towering on 

almost inaccessible cliffs, 500 

feet above the wandering 
homes of their old enemies, the Nava- 
jos, there live one of the oldest and 
most interesting race of pueblo indians 
of the United States. Their own name 
is “Hopi-Tu,” the peaceful people, a 
beautiful designation that the scorn of 
warlike tribes and the fancy of the In- 
dian Service has changed into the now 
official Navajo nickname of “‘Moqui,” 
the dead. 

The origin of the Hopi is lost in the 
midst of pre-Colombian history. The 
people themselves have kept only ver- 
bal records of their former wars and 
wanderings. They dimly remember a 
time when they used to live in the fer- 
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tile valleys where now lies some of 
their fields, and the general belief 
amongst them seems to be that they 
originally belonged to various tribes 
which were driven by Navajos and 
their present desolate 
places of abode. The fact that they 
strongly object to marriage with 
strangers is not in favor of this the- 
ory, though the recent accession of the 
New Mexican Tewas to the Hopi com- 
munity may point out to a rational ex- 
planation of the formation of the Hopi 
pueblos. 

Since they sought the protection of 
their natural fortresses, the Hopis have 
seldom moved. When they decided on 
choosing new building sites, the cause 
of their change was mostly to be found 
in religious differences that arose be- 
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A snake chief removing the leather belt on the Kiva.—Photo by L. Crane. 


tween themselves. Such an occurrence 
is remembered by a number of Oraibis 
that used to live in the ruined village 
still to be seen in the vicinity of Tali 
Hogan spring. A legend is connected 
with this period in their history, cen- 
tering on the spring water which was 
said to have acquired suddenly intoxi- 
cating properties under the magic spell 
of the contending priests. It is a feud 
of the same nature that gave birth a 
few years ago to the new villages of 
the third mesa. 

Hopi architecture, though very 
crude, is interesting in many ways. It 
may be seen yet in its primitive state 
in the oldest villages, Walpi and Shi- 
mo-pa-vi, and bears then a very strik- 
ing resemblance to the Arabic method 
of building. Its salient feature is the 
fact that, contrary to most primitive ar- 
chitectural styles, it gives but little im- 
portance to sacred buildings. These 
last are only represented by the sun- 
altar on the dance place, a rude mound 
of flat stones, and by the “kivas,” the 
underground halls set apart for the re- 
hearsal and preparation of the cere- 
monies. The kiva is a bare room des- 
titute of all ornamental or sacred de- 
Signs, and its character is more that of 


a place of concealment from the lay- 
man eyes than that of a place of wor- 
ship. Outwardly the long pointed up- 
rights of its ladder are the only visible 
signs of its existence. Here the priest 
hangs a long fringed belt of leather 
whenever ceremonies are going on that 
may be witnessed only by those tak- 
ing an active part in them. The ac- 
companying photograph, which was 
kindly loaned me by Mr. L. Crane of 
the Indian Service, shows the snake 
chief removing such a leather belt be- 
fore the opening of the public ceremo- 
nies of the snake dance. 

If we now cast our eyes on a private 
house, we are prone to be first aston- 
ished by the terraced nature of the 
buildings, which we may enter only af- 
ter a great deal of ladder scaling, and 
by the ridiculously small size of both 
doors and windows. This last pecul- 
iarity may be a protection against the 
fiery sun of the desert, and as a result 
nearly all Hopi houses are cool and 
comfortable even during the hottest 
days of summer. There is also an im- 
portant meaning in the fact that the 
size of the doors is steadily increasing 
with the new generations. This and 
a study of the oldest inhabitants of the 
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reservation, has brought about the 
statement made by doctors of the In- 
dian Service that the Hopi race is 
probably increasing in height. 

The one drawback of this method of 
building is the very insufficient amount 
of fresh air allowed in the rooms and 
the resulting unsanitary condition now 
prevailing in all the villages. Tuber- 
culosis of the larynx is by far the most 
common and dreaded disease of the 
Indians, and the Government is doing 
its best to bring about a radical change 
in the native methods of ventilation. 
Unfortunately the Hopis are one of the 
most conservative people on earth, for, 
as a Navajo proverb says, “They are 
more difficult to move than burros.” 

Such are the dwellings of the North- 
western pueblos Indians. What may 
now be their occupations ? 

The Hopi is, first of all, an agricul- 
turist, and he has wrestled from plant 


life most of his precarious living. As 
a raiser of crops, he is certainly suc- 
cessful, one may even say astonishing- 
ly so, in spite of the most adverse con- 
ditions he has to contend with. His 
staple food is maize, and he has now 
over sixteen varieties of this, some of 
which were, however, introduced by 
the white man. Many of the beauti- 
fully variegated corns that are to be 
found in Hopi land are grown only in 
very small quantities and for ceremo- 
nial purposes. The most widely used 
kind, known to the natives as “Sa- 
quap-kai,” is a blue corn producing a 
medium-sized ear of high food value. 
This is ground up by the women on a 
flat stone, the bluish flour produced be- 
ing used for the making of “piki” or 
Indian bread. In order to prepare this 
food, a light dough is made by mixing’ 
flour with water and with the ashes 
of a salt brush (a species of Atriplex) 
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Spectators taking their positions to view the snake dance. 


growing wild on the alkaline flats of 
the desert. This spice takes the place 
of our salt, on account of its large per- 
centage of soda. The dough is then 
spread on a hot flat stone, and the re- 
sult is a very thin sheet of corn bread. 
A number of sheets are piled together 
and rolled, the resulting bread keeping 
in good condition for a long time in 
the dry atmosphere of the desert, ow- 
ing to its very small amount of com- 
ponent moisture. At the three villages 
of the middle mesa, red and yellow 
vegetable matters, made up of the 
styles of various wild compositae, are 
used for coloring piki. They may be 
compared to our own saffron. 

The most common crops, besides the 
maize, are gourds, of which the Hopis 
use seven different kinds, melons and 
cotton. This last plant is of very great 
economical value to the white man, as 
it is the only cotton now known to ma- 
ture in such a cold climate as that of 
the Coconino Plateau. The Hopis still 
grow this cotton for making threads 
used in the ceremonies and for the 
weaving of the wedding dresses. 

The growing of fruit trees is one of 


the most important and difficult prob- 
lems of cultivation in a desert land. 
The delicious peaches that may be 
found on the reservation prove conclu- 
sively that the Hopis have been suc- 
cessful here also. These peaches were 
introduced by the Spaniards, and it 
would pay the Indian service to suggest 
or, if necessary, to take in its own 
hands the planting of extensive or- 
chards in order to protect other crops 
from the disastrous wind storms now 
so frequent around the pueblos. 

But the Hopis have not confined 
themselves to their crops and their 
largest industries, basket and pottery 
making, entirely depends on wild flow- 
ers and brushes of the desert. 

Moqui baskets are of two different 
patterns, their nature depending on 
whether they were made at the third 
mesa, Oraibi, or at the middle mesa, 
Toreva. 

’ The material of the Oraibi plaques 
and baskets belong to three varieties 
of plants. The ribs are made of the 
strong twigs of a small brushy, yellow 
flowered leguminosae, bearing a strong 
resemblance to a dwarf mesquite, and 
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Priests undergoing the purification ceremony after the dance. 


growing only on the sand dunes around 
the villages. The main frame work is 
entirely composed of the smallest 
branches of a d@pauperate brush, 
known to botanists as & species of Tet- 


_radymia, while the rim is trimmed with 


the fibrous cortex covering the leaves 
of a Spanish bayonet, locally known 
as soap weed, owing to the use as a 
cleaning medium made of its roots by 
the Indians (Yucca baccata.) For the 
coloring of the best baskets, native 
dyes only are used, although the intro- 
duction of fading aniline dyes has 
been for a while a menace to the trade 
owing to the carelessness of the aver- 
age buyer. Six colors are known to 
the basket makers of Oraibi. They 
are blue, green, yellow, red, black and 
white. As this subject has never been 
thoroughly investigated, I may give 
here a general account of the dyeing 
process. 

As a rule the coloring matter is of 
vegetable origin. A decoction of the 
seeds or flowers to be used is made 
by boiling and straining, native alum 
(found around some of the dry lakes 


on the reservation) being generally 
added to the solution as a fixative. 
The twigs are then dipped in the dye 
for ten to fifteen minutes, left to dry 
in the sun and smoked on burning 
white wool. The meaning of this last 
operation may be only of a ritual char- 
acter. Following is a list of the most 
commonly used dyes: 

For blue—A variety of beans known 
as ““Du-nan-mo-gre.” 

For green—A mixture of the preced- 
ing dye and of the yellow flowers of a 
brush (Tetradymya sp.), known as 
““Se-vap-se.” 

For yellow—The ‘“Se-vap-se” flow- 
ers. 

For red—The flowers of a composi- 
tae (an helianthae as yet undeter- 
mined) known as “‘Ho-hoi-se.”’ 

For black—“Blue” corn (ko-ko-ma) 
or sun-flower seeds. 

For white—A native lime. 

The Toreva baskets are of an en- 
tirely different type. They are made 
up of a coiled rope which is prepared 
by covering a grass core with long 
lashes of the soap-weed leaf’s cortex. 
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A dancer holding a snake in his mouth 


An unfinished plaque of such type is 
shown on the accompanying plate. 
The color of the Toreva basketry 
differ but little from those of the Or- 
aibi’s. The main point of interest is 
the existence of a very fine orange- 
brown color made of the leaves and 
young twigs of a brush (Tetradymia 
sp.) Various shades of yellow and 
green are also the simple result of 
bleaching the yucca fibres in the sun. 
The decorative designs which may be 
found on Hopi baskets offer a large 
variety of forms. Some of the most 


commonly used are the “katchinas” or 
goblin’s heads, rerroductions of the 
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tame eagles, symbolical representa- 
tions of whirlwinds, sandstorms, etc. 

Pottery making is known only to 
the inhabitants of the two Hopi pueb- 
los of Walpi and Si-chom-i-vi and to 
the tewas of Hano. The Hopi pottery 
is usually made of red clay, which is 
brought to the desired shape by hand. 
Before being cooked it is carefully 
polished with a hard basaltic rock, but 
not glazed. For decorative purposes, 
a black mineral paint is used, mixed 
up with a siccative oil prepared by the 
Hopis from a wild mustard growing 
on the mesas. A brush made of the 
soap weed fibres is the only imple- 
ment needed by the skilful artist to 
cover the earthenware with very com- 
plex arabesques. That some of these 
designs are most difficult to draw, as 
well as artistic, was proved to me 
when an acquaintance showed me at 
Polacca a vase covered with fine pic- 
tures of peacocks. 

The livestock of the Hopis seems 
to a casual observer to be entirely 
made up of burros and goats, so plen- 
tiful are these two animals. In fact, 
herds of sheep may be found ll 
around the pueblos, the result being 
an extensive overgrazing of this lim- 
ited area. They are tended by small 
boys riding the inevitable donkey, and 
their wool is mostly sold to the white 
man. The Hopis, however, have a 
few rather unskilled weavers, the fab- 
ric of their blankets being much 
lighter and less durable than that of 
the Navajos. Needless to say, weav- 
ing as well as basketry and pottery 
making are the usual employment of 
the squaws. 

The Hopis are a very quiet race, 
and do not usually indulge in the 
bloody and spirited contests that some- 
times delight primitive people. Apart 
from their sacred dances, their only 
amuesment is hunting, which they 
practice in various ways. The most 
spectacular are the rabbit hunts which 
seem to be held regularly at the dif- 
ferent villages. The days set apart 
for this chase are made public by the 
town crier, so that all men may at- 
tend on horseback, for the rabbits are 
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A snake dancer 
scattering a powder 
of sacred meal on the 
snake, at the same 
time tickling its back 
with eagle feathers. 
As the snake begins 
to race forward, he 
catches it up with 
great dexterity. 


captured by a real “coursing.” In the 
days gone by, when stags were more 
plentiful than they now are, the men 
used to catch them alive on the same 
plan. The little boys still kill prairie 
dogs with wooden arrows, and they 
may frequently be seen on the trails 
leading to the mesas carrying their 
victims tied together in long Strings. 
Last, but not least, must be mentioned 
the robbing of young eagle nestlings, 
the sacred birds whose feathers are 
extensively used in the ceremonies. 
These nestlings become comparatively 
tame, and it is one of the wonders of 
Hopi land to see hundreds of grown- 
up birds chained on the roofs of the 
houses, where they are regularly fed, 
usually with the corpses of prairie- 
dogs. 

The organization of the Hopi com- 


munities follow the old shammanistic 
motions of clans, each of these per- 
forming special religious duties. Such 
clans take the name of an animal or 
a plant totem; prominent amongst 
them are the Antelope, the Snake, the 
Horn, the Tobacco clans, etc. Apart 
from these divisions, each village has 
a chief who is the head of what 
might be called the tribal association. 
It is he who sets apart the days for 
the dances, the hunts, and so on. He 
is also in charge of a special police, 
whose duty is to keep a constant watch 
during the night at the head of all 
trails leading up the mesas. Thus 
every one who loses his way on the 
dangerously steep inclines may call 
for help, and is sure of being rescued 
from his perilous position by all the 
men of the village. The challenges 
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Placing the snakes on the ground while the catchers stand ready. 
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A typical Indian village in the Southwest. 
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of these sentinels during the still 
nights of the desert add much to the 
picturesqueness of Hopi land. 

The Hopis are very superstitious, 
and all turn in as soon as night comes. 
Quaint stories center on the mesas, 
where ghosts are supposed to hide 
during the night, harassing with stones 
the rash traveler and hurling him 
downwards to his death. 

Of the religious beliefs of the 
Hopis, much has been said, and their 
ceremonies have been: carefully and 
minutely described by Dr. Fewkes, 
the authority on Indian folk lore. It 
may be enough here to say that the 
two great dances, the Snake and Flute 
ceremonies, are prayers for rain, and 
the “Pahos” offerings to the sun. I 
was also fortunate enough to discover 
that the Snake and Antelope priests 
drink for some parts of their dances 


the intoxicating juice of a wild hen- 
bane (Hyoscyamus sp.). This is very 
significant, in view of the fact that 
the most curious properties of this 
vegetable alcoloid were well known 
and extensively used by the priests of 
ancient Egypt in similar religious fes- 
tivals. The two accompanying photo- 
graphs, which are reproduced through 
the courtesy of Mr. L. Crane, Superin- © 
tendent of the Moqui reservation, 
show characteristic poses of the Snake 
dancers. 

I do not wish to end this short sketch 
of Hopi life without expressing my 
best thanks to my good friend of the 
desert, Mr. Otto Lomavitue, of Oraibi, 
whose smiling and untiring help en- 
abled me to gather from his native 
brothers much of the valuable and in- 
teresting information I have given 
here. 
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Night’s pit-black gloom abates, yet tardy dawn 

Scarce breaks through heavy clouds that weight the skies; 
And like reluctant-waking, pain-dimmed eyes, 

The wet rocks glimmer cold. Where Titan brawn 
Heaved them in sport or war—grim, haggard, drawn, 
Earth-features huge and scarred—the cliff-heights rise. 
Beneath gape deeps where ancient darkness lies 

In caverns dread; and, dim at noonday, yawn 
Abysmal clefts where shuddering earth was rent 

In ages past by fierce volcanic throe. 

Obscured by mist, rock-wounded, rived, and bent, 

The river’s mangled currents frenzied flow 

Through passes doleful with their long lament; 

And rocks and stream bode everlasting woe. 


EUGENE ROWELL. 
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Crossing the Plains, Days of 57 


A Narrative of Early Emigrant Travel to California by Ox Team 


Method 


By Wm. Audley Maxwell 


CHAPTER I. 


Forsaking the Old in Quest of the 
New. First Camp. Fording the 
Platte. 


E LEFT the west bank of the 

WV Missouri River on May 17, 

1857. Our objective point 

was Sonoma County, Cali- 
fornia. The company consisted of 
thirty-seven persons, including several 
families, and some others; the indi- 
viduals ranging in years from middle 
age to babies; eleven men, ten women 
and sixteen minors; the eldest of the 
party forty-nine; the most youthful a 
boy two months old the day we 
started. Most of these were persons 
who had resided for a time at least 
not far from the starting point, but not 
all were natives of that section, some 
having emigrated from Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Virginia. 

We were outfitted with eight wag- 
ons, about thirty yoke of oxen, fifty 
head of extra steers and cows, and 
ten or twelve saddle ponies’and mules. 

The vehicles were light, well built 
farm wagons, arranged and fitted for 
economy of space and weight. Most 
of the wagons were without brakes, 
seats or springs. The axles were of 
wood, which, in case of their break- 
ing, could be repaired en route. Chains 
were used for dead-locking the wheels 
while moving down steep places. 

No lines or halters of any kind were 
used on the oxen for guiding them, 
these animals being managed entirely 
by use of the ox-whip and the “ox- 


word.” The whip was a_ braided 
leathern lash, six to eight feet long, 
the most approved stock for which was 
a hickory sapling, as long as the lash, 
and on the extremity of the lash was 
a strip of buckskin, for a “cracker,” 
which, when snapped by a practiced 
driver, produced a sound like the re- 
port of a pistol. The purpose of the 
whip was well understood by the 
trained oxen, and that implement en- 
abled a skillful driver to regulate the 
course of a wagon almost as accu- 
rately as if the team were of horses, 
with the reins in the hands of an ex- 
pert jehu. 

An emigrant wagon such as. de- 
scribed, provided with an oval top 
cover of white ducking, with “flaps” 
in front and a “puckering-string” at 
the rear, came to be known in those 
days as a “prairie schooner,” and a 
string of them, drawn out in single file 
in the daily travel was a “train.” 
Trains following one another along | 
the same new pathway were sometimes 
strung out for hundreds of miles, with 
spaces of a few hundred yards to sev- 
eral miles between, and were many 
weeks passing a given point. 

Our commissary wagon was sup- 
plied with flour, bacon, coffee, tea, 
sugar, rice, salt and so forth; rations 
estimated to last for five or six months 
if necessary; also medical supplies, 
and whatever else we could carry to 
meet the probable necessities and the 
possible casualties of the journey; 
with the view of traveling tediously, 
but patiently, over a country of road- 
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less plains and mountains, crossing 
deserts and fording rivers, meanwhile 
cooking, eating and sleeping on the 
ground as we should find it from day 
to day. 

The culinary implements occupied 
a compartment of their own in a wagon 
—consisting of such kettles, long-han- 
dled frying pans and sheet iron coffee 
pots as could be used on a camp-fire, 
with table articles almost all of tin. 
Those who attempted to carry the 
more friable articles, owing to the 
thumps and falls to which they were 
subjected, found themselves short in 
supply of utensils long before the jour- 
ney ended. I have seen a man and 
wife drinking coffee from one small 
tin pan, their china and delf-ware hav- 
ing been left in fragments to decorate 
the desert wayside. 

We had some tents, but they were 
little used after we learned how to do 
without them, excepting in cases of in- 
clement weather, of which there was 
very little, especially in the latter part 
of the trip. 

During the great rusn of immigra- 
tion into California, subsequent to 
1849, from soon after the discovery of 
gold until this time, the usual date 
at which the annual emigrant trains 
started from the settlement borders 
along the Missouri river was April 15 
to May 1. The spring of 1857 was 
late, and we did not pull out until May 
17th, when the prairie grass was 
grown sufficiently to afford feed for 
the stock and summer weather was 
assured, 

At that time the boundary line be- 
tween the “States” and the “Plains” 
was the Missouri River. We crossed 
that river at a point about half-way 
between St. Joseph and Council Bluffs, 
where the village of Brownville was 
the nucleus of a first settlement of 
white people on the Nebraska side. 
There the river was a half-mile wide. 
The crossing was effected by means 
of an old-fashioned ferryboat or scow, 
propelled by a small, stern-wheeled 
steamer. Two days were consumed in 
transporting our party and equipment 
across the stream; but one wagon and 
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a few of the people and animals being 
taken at each trip of the ferryboat and 
steamer. 

From the landing we passed up the 
west shore twenty miles, seeing occa- 
sionally a rude cabin or a foundation 
of logs, indicating the intention of 
pre-empters. This brought us to the 
town of Nebraska City, then a begin- 
ning of a dozen or twenty houses, on 
the west bank. Omaha was not yet on 
the map, although where that thriving 
city now stands there existed then a 
settlement of something over one hun- 
dred persons. 

From Nebraska City we bore off 
northwesterly, separating ourselves 
from civilization, and thereafter saw 
no more evidence of the white man’s 
purpose to occupy the country over 
which we traveled. 

There was before us the sky-bound 
stretch of undulating prairie, spreading 
far and wide, like a vast field of young 
growing grain; its monotony relieved 
only by occasional clumps of small 
trees, indicating the presence of 
springs or small water courses. 

Other companies of trains, from 
many parts of the country, especially 
the Middle States, were crossing the 
Missouri at various points between St. 
Louis and Council Bluffs; most of 
them converging eventually into one 
general route, as they got out on the 
journey. 

It is perhaps impossible to convey a 
clear understanding of the emotions 
experienced by one starting on such 
a trip; leaving friends and the famil- 
iar surroundings of what had been 
home, to face a siege of travel over 
thousands of miles of wilderness, so 
little known and fraught with so much 
of hardship and peril. 

The earlier emigrants, gold-hunters, 
men only—men of such stuff as pio- 
neers usually are made of—carried 
visions of picking up fortunes in the 
California gold mines and soon re- 
turning to their former haunts. But 
those who were going now felt that 
they were burning all bridges behind 
them; that all they had was with them, 
and they were going to stay. 
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Formerly we heard that California 
was good only for its gold mines; 
that it was a country of rocks, crags 
and deserts; where it rained cease- 
lessly during half of the year, and not 
at all in the other half. (As late as 
March, 1850, Daniel Webster said in 
the United States Senate: “California 
is Asiatic in formation and scenery; 
composed of vast mountains of enor- 
mous height, with broken ridges and 
deep valleys. The sides of these 
mountains are barren—entirely barren 
—their tops capped by perennial 
snow.) 

But later we had been told that in 
the valleys there was land on which 
crops. of wheat could be grown, and 
that cattle raising was good, on the 
broad acres of wild oats everywhere 
in the “cow counties.” It was told us 
also that there were strips of redwood 
forest along the coast, a hundred to 
several hundred feet in height, and 
these trees could be split into boards 
ten to twenty feet long for building 
purposes, and that this material was 
to be had by anybody for the taking. 
Some said that the Spanish padres, 
at their missions in several localities 
near the Pacific shore, had planted 
small vineyards of what had come to 
be known as the “Mission” grape, 
which produced enormous crops. An- 
other report told us that other fruits, 
including the orange and lemon varie- 
ties, so far as tried, gave promise of 
being valuable products of the valley 
and foothill soils. Such stories gave 
rise to a malady called “California 
fever.” It was contagious, and car- 
ried off many people. } 

Our first camp was on the open 
prairie, where grass grew about four 
inches high, and a small spring fur- 
nished an ample supply of water. Fire 
wood we had brought with us for that 
night. The weather was very fine, and 
all were joyous at the novelty of 
“camping out.” 


On or about the eighth day we came > 


to the Platte River—a broad, muddy 
stream, at some points a mile or more 
in width; shallow, but running rapidly 
between low banks; its many small 
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islands wholly covered by growths of 
cottonwood trees and small willows. 
From these islands we obtained from 
time to time the fuel needed for the 
camp, as we took our course along 
the river’s southerly shore; and occa- 
sionally added to the contents of the 
“srub” wagon by capturing an elk 
or deer that had sought covert in the 
cool shade of these island groves. An- 
telope were there, but too wary for 
our huntsmen. 

We forded the Platte at a point 
something like one hundred and fifty 
miles westward from its confluence 
with the Missouri. There was no road 
leading into the river, nor any evidence 
of its having been crossed by any one 
at that place. We were informed that 
the bottom was of quicksand, and ford- 
ing, therefore, dangerous. We tested 
it by riding horses across. Contrary 
to our expectations, the bottom was 
found to be a surface of smooth sand, 
packed hard enough to bear up the 
wagons when the movement was quick 
and continuous. A cut was made in 
the bank, to form a runway for pas- 
sage of the wagons to the water’s edge 
—and the whole train crossed the 
stream safely, with no further mishap 
than the wetting of a driver and the 
dipping of the wagon into a place deep 
enough to let water into the box. Ford- 
ing the Platte consumed one entire 
day. We camped that night on the 
north shore. 

The train continued along the gen- 
eral course of the river some three 
hundred miles, as far as Old Fort 
Laramie, through open country, ‘in 
which there was an abundance of 
feed for the animals, but where wood 
for fuel was scarce. 


CHAPTER II. 


Laramie Fashions and Sioux Eti- 


quette. A Trophy. Chimney Rock. 
A Solitary Emigrant. Jests and 
Jingles. 


The Laramie and Sioux Indians 
were in those days the lords of that 
portion of the plains over which we 
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traveled during the first several weeks. 

They were fine specimens of physi- 
cal manhood. Tall, erect, well pro- 
portioned, they carried themseives 
with a distinct air of personal import- 
ance and dignity. They had not taken 
to the white man’s mode of dress. 
Each had, in addition to his buckskin 
breeches and moccasins, a five-point 
Macanac blanket, these comprising for 
him a complete suit. The blanket he 
used as an outer garment, when 
needed, and for his cover at night. 
Many of the more important “big In- 
juns” owned also a buffalo robe. This 
was the whole hide of the buffalo, 
with the hair on it, the inner side 
tanned to a soft, pliable leather, and 
the irregularities of its natural shape 
neatly cut away. It furnished the 
owner an excellent storm robe, suffi- 
cient protection, head to foot, in the 
severest weather. 

The Indians of these tribes that we 
met were friendly, even to familiar- 
ity. One of them would approach an 
emigrant with a “glad-to-meet-you” 
extending a hand in what was intend- 
ed to be “white-man” fashion. But 
“Mr. Lo” was a novice in the art of 
handshaking, and his awkwardness 
and mimicking attempts in the effort 
were as amusing to us as satisfactory, 
apparently to him. His vocal greet- 
ing, with slight variation from time 
to time, was in such words—with little 
regard for their meaning—as he had 
caught from the ox-driving dialect 
of the passing emigrants: ‘“‘Wo-haw- 
Buck,” “Hello, John, got tobac?” If 
he added, “Gimme biskit,” and “Pap- 
poose heap sick,” he had about reached 
the limit of his English vocabulary. 

Large game was common along some 
parts of the way: bear, mountain lions, 
wild-cats and other species in the 
mountainous sections. They were shy 
and not easy to take, but we captured 
a few of some varieties. Some mem- 
bers of the party demonstrated that 
fishing was good in the Rocky Moun- 
tain streams. Naturally the men were 
hopeful of securing specimens of the 
larger game, but our lack of experience 
and scarcity of proper equipment for 
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the purpose were against the chance, 
though not to the extent of our entire 
disappointment. 

Only persons of much experience on 
the plains could form even an approxi- 
mate estimate of the great number of 
buffaloes sometimes seen together. It 
has been stated that there were herds 
numbering more than fifty thousand. 
Such an aggregation would consume 
days in passing a given point, and in 
case of a stampede, all other animals in 
its path were doomed to destruction. A 
herd of buffaloes quietly grazing was 
sometimes difficult to distinguish when 
viewed from a considerable distance, 
from a low forest; their rounded bodies 
and the neutral tint of their shaggy 
coats giving them the appearance of 
bushes. 

When the train was nearing the 
fork of the Platte River a herd of 
buffaloes was seen quietly grazing on 
the plain, a mile or more to the right, 
beyond a small watercourse. 

Deciding we would try our prowess, 
Captain Maxwell and this narrator 
rode to the creek, at a point some dis- 
tance below the position of the herd, 
where we tied our horses, then crept 
along, under cover of the creek bank, 
till we had gone as near as possible, 
without being seen by the herd, then 
distant from us not much more than a 
hundred yards. 

Cautiously peering above the edge 
of the bank, we selected a choice buf- 
falo among those nearest us, and both 
fired. The entire herd galloped wildly 
away, continuing till all passed from 
view over a hill some miles north- 
ward. Not one showed sign of hav- 
ing been hit. 

As we were about to leave the place 
what should we see but a lonely buf- 
falo coming down the slope toward 
where we were, moving with leisurely 
tread and manner perfectly uncon- 
cerned. Notwithstanding our recent 
firing, this animal evidently had no 
suspicion of our presence. We re- 
mained and awaited his coming. 

He walked a few steps, then 
browsed a little, as if in no hurry about 
anything. Captain John and I felt our 


hopes rise; we laid our plans and 
waited patiently. 

Just where the buffalo trail led down 
the bank of the creek there were, as 
in many places near the stream, some 
scattered cottonwood and other trees. 
One of these that once stood on the 
brink had fallen till its top caught in 
the fork of another tree, and rested at 
a gentle incline upward from where it 
had grown. At the roots of this fallen 
tree we concealed ourselves, to wait, 
hoping that the big animal would 
come down to the water, but a few 
yards from us; for we guessed that he 
was one that had not yet had his drink 
from the brook that day, and was de- 
termined not to leave until he slaked 
his thirst. 

It was an anxious while of waiting, 
but not long. I was fearful that my 
hard-thumping heart beats would be 
audible and frighten him away. Could 
it be true that I had an attack of 
“buck-aguer” Perish the thought. 


Finally his bovine majesty came’ 


lazily over the top of the bank, with 
a heavy, slow motion; grunting and 
puffing, as if he were almost too heavy 
for his legs. When he got to the bot- 
tom of the bank and was about to 
drink, Captain John whispered our 
agreed signal, “One, two, three;” we 
fired, simultaneously, and repeated. 
The big fellow stood still for a moment 
after the shots and looked about, with 
a slow movement and stolid gaze, 
turning his head questioningly from 
side to side, as if he would say, “I 
thought I heard something pop.” 
Somehow, we knew we had hit him, 
and we wondered why he did not fall. 


(To be Continued.) 
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His little, black eyes rolled and glinted 
under his shaggy foretop. Then he 
seemed to swell; crouching slightly, 
as does a beast of prey when about to 
spring; lowered his head, pawed the 
earth and shook his mane. His whole 
‘tbody became vibrant with the obvi- 
ous desire to fight—and no antagonist 
in sight. Uttering a tremendous grunt, 
he arched his back again, stamping 
with all four feet, somethwhat like the 
capers of a Mexican “broncho” when 
preparing to “buck;” then he snorted 
once more, with such explosive force 
as seemed to shake the tree beside 
which we were hidden, as he looked 
about for something to pitch into. 

By this time we thought we under- 
stood why a kind Providence had 
caused that cottonwood tree to lodge 
at such an angle that a buffalo could 
not climb it, but we could—and we did. 
Getting ourselves safely into the fork 
of the tree, we continued to shoot from 
our coign of vantage till the big fellow 
dropped. When he ceased to kick or 
give any sign of belligerency, we came 
down and approached him, carefully. 
Then we dressed him, or as much of 
him as we could carry in two bags 
that we had strapped behind our sad- 
dles, and rejoined the train after our 
people had gone into camp for the 
night. 

We had our first buffalo steak for 
supper that night. We also had the 
satisfaction of observing signs of jeal- 
ousy on the part of the other men, who 
had never killed a buffalo. As I went 
about the camp that evening, my feel- 
ings were akin to those of the small 
boy elevated on his first pair of stilts. 
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When Shepherds Watch Their Flock 


By Wm. Mackay-Caldwell 


flocks by night is said to be 
given the soul of the skies. 

Tony Tafoya was a pastor de 
cabras—a goatherd who tended his 
flock whither the grasslands of upper 
New Mexico lead; and as goats browse 
far and fast, this meant in his case a 
constantly moving habitat anywhere in 
that considerable basin that cinctures 
the little city of Santa Fe, between the 
Hills of the Blood of Christ and the 
gold beaten slopes of the ragged San- 
dias. By day, Tony rested where God 
—and his goats—permitted; by night, 
when the lean wolves were licking 
their chops in nearby silver feathered 
clumps of pinon and juniper, and the 
velvet-footed puma were  stealthing 
murderously down arroyo and canyon 
for juicy yearlings, or easier killed 
first-borns, Tony would take up his 
«lone vigil, beribboned guitar on knee, 
and sing to the skies above while his 
flock huddled together about him. And 
the skies above, beaded with big, 
warm stars as with pearls, would clus- 
ter about his head, and Tony would sit 
drowsing happily of the far-away 

lights of Santa Fe and Rosaria. 

Once ever so often—on the festivals 
ef holy saints, as he reckoned time— 
Tomy would leave his goats in the 
care of some chance other remote, 
hence neighborly, watcher, and with 
new serape over shoulder and be- 
ribboned guitar across back, mount his 
patient-eyed little pack-burro for the 
long journey to Santa Fe. There he 
would lean against the house wall of 
the big casa opposite the church of 
Saint Francis, and sing to its barred 
window the pent up melodies of his 
soul. Now young men of the south- 
lands are addicted to passing some of 
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their nocturnal leisure in this manner; 
it means no more than a pretty com- 
pliment to a pair of roguish eyes 
caught coquetting through the folds of 
a rebozo, and is accepted as such. If 
sometimes a small, slim hand fluttered 
through the latteral bars of the window 
of the big casa, and a blown rose 
dropped on Tony’s be-ribboned guitar, 
it but signified the customary ac- 
knowledgment that the troubadour’s ef- 
forts were pleasing to the carefully- 
guarded lady within. But to Tony Ta- 
foya of the lone vigils, the blown roses 
treasured among the ebony curls over 
his ears were as kisses from the vales 
of Elysia on the lips of a flower. In 
the long, lone interims, afar, between 
these floral osculated “canta amoro- 
sos,” Tony restrained his ardent soul 
by nightly tryst with Rosaria—in the 
star of the evening. This, being en- 
tirely Tony’s own poetic, vividly im- 
aginative invention, argues that the 
soul of the skies was undoubtedly his; 
for all poets, as we know, are mentally 
aberated. While the beauty of God 
still lingered in the hot saffron over 
the mesas, and the single star of the 
evening was pricked out delicately as 
needle point in the broidery of a car- 
dinal’s cope therein, Tony would sit 
among his goats, gazing into its crys- 
tal heart as he said his “Ave Maria;” 
for he knew that at that hour Rosa- 
ria, with other reboso guarded maid- 
ens, would be telling her beads in ves- 
per prayer. Not that Tony was of him- 
self unduly given to devotional exer- 
cises, but as a poet—hence mentally 
aberrated—he instinctively turned for 
intercourse, mortally denied him with 
his heart’s desire, through the medium 
whose soul he possessed. 

Now, the love of a southland Latin 
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is as the fire of a bucking bronco, any- 
way; and when that Latin chances to 
be a boy, fed on the scarlet of the sun- 
set and the gold of the mesas, and the 
blood purple of the jewel light, only, 
the throes of his first ardour are as 
those of the flame for the forest. Tony 
Tafoya knew no bounds. To argue 
that he was as soulful as the skies, and 
the desert, and the mountains, does not 
convey the psychology of the phe- 
nomena. He was a barbarian; a demi- 
god; drunk on the naked beauty of his 
passion as on wine. He trod on the 
circumambient ether. The world and 
the heavens were his. Always, by call- 
ing, necessarily remote from the so- 
phistication of materiality, the little 
green-eyed god was totally unknown 
to him. To have dreamed of Rosaria 
as a maiden fashioned for the hidden 
yearnings of maidenhood—but he did 
not. He was but a shepherd boy of 
the lonely night vigils with God, and 
his goats, whom the stars had taught 
nothing of fleshly love. His nightly 
tryst with Rosaria in the star of the 
evening was the bridal chamber of his 
mating. That any other form of court- 
ship could exist for Rosaria never en- 
tered his poet mind—until that early 
spring evening when, his goats se- 
curely accounted for, he was jogging 
on his little pack burro adown the 
Camino Real del Canyon into Santa 
Fe, singing. Over his shoulder hung a 
serape that not even the glory of the 
sunset could dull; his be-ribboned gui- 
tar swung gaily across his back; fresh- 
ly gathered nopals gleamed blood-red 
among the polished ebony curls over 
his ears. Just before him the little rio 
bubbled like water from a silver jar 
beneath the foot-bridge leading by the 
wall of the archbishop’s garden. A 
stone’s throw beyond, the wall of the 
archbishop’s garden turned the corner 


into the Calle de San Diego; and- 


thereon was the big casa with Rosaria’s 
barred window, opposite the Church of 
Saint Francis. Tony kicked his little 
burro into a shuffling amble, and car- 
roled softly a mandrigal of Andalusia 
to its huge, flopping ears as he drew 
nigh to the bridge. 
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But other voices were alive, too, to 
the fulsome joy of that early spring 
evening, murmuring from the thick 
foliage upon the little river bank. 

“Ah, dulce amiga, la amada de una! 
I would kill the man in Santa Fe that 
dared look upon you—I swear it!”’ 

Tony vaguely recognized the pas- 
sionate, cowboy Spanish as big Mc- 
Knight’s, the American vaquero; for 
since when cows first lowed, and sheep 
or goats first bleated, has been an hon- 
orable blood feud between those ad- 
dicted to either. Big McKnight’s deep 
voice and deadly Colt’s .45 were 
hatedly familiar to all trespassing pas- 
tores in upper New Mexico. Tony 
was about to continue contemptuously 
on when another voice came to his 
ears from the bank foliage—in pretty, 
lisping Castilian; and Tony pulled up 
like a man shot. 

“Hush, beloved! Swear no _ such 
dreadful oaths! Father Olmedo, of 
Saint Francis, says it is a sin to kill. 
Am I a girl for tavern brawls?” (To 
stricken, wide-eyed Tony Tafoya on 
the bridge above came the sounds as 
of human lips meeting.) “See, be- 
loved, I hang my rosary and cross 
about your throat. It shall guard you 
from all hu 4 

A little green-eyed god climbed up 
on the burro by Tony’s elbow and in- 
troduced himself. Tony slid to the 
ground, dazed. The skies crashed, 
jumbled and tumbled, about him. 

The first shock of a bullet is but a 
numbing thud; after comes the agony. 
Tony tottered numbly away—across 
the bridge, townwards. He knew not 
where, only that Rosaria was no longet 
his inviolate own. Blind and sick, he 
brought up staggering against the wall 
of the archbishop’s garden, sobbing 
with the poignancy of his terror. From 
the towers of Saint Francis the vesper 
bells were vibrating the heart of the 
land. Tony heeded them not, nor the 


warm saffron over the river foliage; for 


something had dropped from his life, 
and what was deflowered was as a fall- 
ing star. 

Nor did he hear the splash in the 
bubbling rio following Rosaria’s voice, 
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that told how the big cowman, hum- 
bled and awed as a little child, had 
flung his pinions on the winds of Love, 
and his Colt’s .45 into the water as a 
thing of an accursed life; nor Rosa- 
ria’s impulsive heart-pledge on the 
heels of the sacrifice—but that came 
sacredly only to the ears for which it 
was intended; for Rosaria’s arms were 
about her lover’s neck, and his lips up- 
on her’s—— 

Tony could feel that. He beat on 
the wall of the archbishop’s garden 
with clenched fists. With the swift 
death of the song of him, snapped like 
a rose from its stem between finger 
and thumb of a girl’s hand, the earth 
man was born. He laughed; the 
whole of heaven and earth were shak- 
ing with uncontrollable laughter. He 
had given his soul—to be tossed at the 
feet of a vaquero! A vile, coarse- 
bodied, money-sweating cowman, who 
traded for greasy pesos the free heart 
that God had given him! Jesus— 
and hell to come! In his magnificent 
independence, Tony had never owned 
a dollar in his life; his gold were his 
goats and his song. He was as un- 
trammeled as the stars, owned his own 
flock, his palace the horizons, and the 
burnished skies for its dome. The sun 
was his flame; the moon his lamp; he 
yielded sovereignty to no man, and 
dealt with his God as a lord of the in- 
finite mesas. All this he had given to 
Rosaria; and all this that was hers and 
his, she had thrown to the feet of a 
money-hired—cowman? Blood of 
Christ, the abominable harlotry! 

In a maze, Tony found himself at 

last in the night riot of Fourchet’s 
taberna, the Fonda, on the little plaza 
of Santa Fe, gulping glass after glass 
of unfamiliar, fiery aguardiente, until 
even Fourchet felt called upon to in- 
terfere, 
_ ‘What I care!” cried poor Tony, 
in his anguish knocking the neck off 
a fresh bottle against the scarred bar 
counter. “I haf’ song the lov’ that 
mak’ men die! Godam!” 


In the first throes of a successful 
courtship two ambitions are uppermost 
in the male mind—to clasp the whole 
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world in brotherly embrace and fight 
some denizen of it, no applicant 
barred. Big McKnight, the tale of his 
love on his red-brown, animal features, 
stood suddenly in Fourchet’s bar- 
room. 

“Hola, caballeros!” he greeted the 
motley assemblage like a happy guest. 
“Veugan y acompanenos a tomar un 
trago!”’ 

In Fourchet’s one never inquired 
what his guests would drink. Glasses 
and bottles of aguardiente came rat- 
tling among the din on to the scarred 
bar counter; and about these men 
gathered like bees to a honeycomb, 
for Fourchet sensed that a carouse was 
toward. Big McKnight stood in the 
center. of the room, his eyes glittering 
live; about his tawny throat a chain 
of rosary beads, and a cross with a lit- 
tle filigree Star of Bethlehem pend- 
ant. A crash of broken glass at the end 
of the bar counter—the cry of a hurt 
soul, strangled between hard-set teeth 
—and Tony stood close before big 
McKnight, his black, now bloodshot, 
eyes blazing on the little filigree star. 
Big McKnight, his heart overflowing 
with brotherly love, put forth a great 
hand on Tony’s shoulder. 

“Drink, companero,” he invited. “It 
is on me.” 

For answer, Tony reached up and 
tore at the rosary about the open- 
shirted throat. The little pendant fili- 
gree star, only, came away in his fin- 
gers. Big McKnight’s mouth and eyes 
opened wide in momentary amazement. 
Then his red-brown features went a 
dusky flame. Fourchet’s, with the prac- 
tice of long experience, had disap- 
peared miraculously beneath tables or 
behind the bar counter. 

“Christ!” 

Big McKnight’s hand started like a 
forked bolt for his hip—then stopped 
abruptly. The splash in the river— 
the promise! His holster was empty. 
A mottled, chalky hue overspread his 
features. His hand dropped nerve- 
lessly to his side. Yet Tony drew not. 
A big hairy spider—not uncommon to 
Fourchet’s—chanced to be crawling up 
the whitewashed ‘dobe wall. So still 
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it was in the bar-room that men said 
afterwards the scratching of the spi- 
der’s legs upon the wall was audible. 
Finally McKnight spoke, his voice 
coming in a whisper through dry, col- 
orless lips. 

“TI—I am not ironed,” he said. 

Tony never moved. Presently Mc- 
Knight backed away from him slowly, 
step by step, until he reached the bar- 
room door. He laid his hand upon its 
latch; then hesitated. He backed out. 
Tony remained motionless. The silence 
still held. At last a voice broke the 
awful, dead quiet. 

“Wa-al—I—am—damned.” It was 
not profanity; it was a verdict. In 
the Southwestern code big McKnight 
had shown the white feather. 

The fall of a popular idol is al- 
ways a matter of consternation. Men 
came crowding silently up to the bar 
counter from anywhere, everywhere, 
casting furtive glances at Tony Tafoya. 
Still Tony heeded not. He was gazing 
fixedly at a little pendant filigree star 
between his fingers. 

* 

All that spring and summer the 
goats browsed far to the north, and 
Tony herded in outlands beyond the 
ken of Santa Fe. But this mattered not 
to him; he had long since lost all 
interest in and account of his where- 
abouts. The uplands gave grass, fish 
and game; the larders of lonely ranch- 
eros the small balance of scant neces- 
sities. He no longer needed the hot 
saffron in the sky; the star of the 
evening had fallen from it. 

His song and be-ribboned guitar 
were things of the gone life, When 
the ashen violet of night was over the 
land, and the lean wolves were lick- 
ing their chops nearby, he huddled 
among his flock, chin on knees, and sat 
through the long vigils in brooding 
commune, with a tiny filigree star pen- 
dant. He remembered the exact spot 
on big McKnight’s tawny throat 
whence he had wrenched it. Some day 
he intended to load it into the barrel 
of his .45 and shoot it into that throat. 

When the cold blasts of winter 
struck down from the Hills of the 


Blood of Christ the goats turned their 
faces to the south and the westward, 
One day Tony relaxed his vigilance, 
and a lone wolf gained entrance into 
the flock. Hot on his fleeing heels 
Tony picked up a_ badly lacerated 
yearling. Water and bandages were 
requisite; he glanced about him for 
some chance sign of human habita- 
tion. Overhead the pale saffron of 
early winter sunset gave light; for the 
first time in long months Tony looked 
at the evening star therein. Just be- 
low where it shone was a small, far- 
away habitation. Tony tucked the 
wounded yearling under his arm, and 
calling his flock about him tramped to- 
ward it. 

In the big-hearted southwest no door 
is locked against the chance wayfarer. 
The cook stove is always alight, and 
such viands as the condition of the 
house affords laid out at the disposal 
of the hungry. Tony pushed open the 
door of the little ’dobe and entered. It 
was empty, but food, fire and water 
awaited the guest. He tended the 
yearling; then poured himself a cup 
of black coffee from the pot simmer- 
ing on the stove. 

Tony drank his coffee in slow si- 
lence; then began to take incurious 
stock of his surroundings. It was the 
usual rancho kitchen, sparely and 
very plainly furnished as such. Tony 
had drunk black coffee in many 
counterparts of this one, where God, 
and his goats, permitted. An empty 
revolver holster on the wall caught his 
eye; burned into the leather flap were 
its owner’s initials. Tony read, “J. 
McK.” God! Big McKnight! 

For a long time Tony sat there in 
silence. Finally he fumbled in the 
pocket of his jacket. He drew some- 
thing forth and rolled it in a cigarette 
paper, then stuffed it for wadding into 
the long barrel of his .45. He sat 
facing the door, awaiting. 

Presently something fluttered in the 
room, like the wing of a bird. Tony 
glanced cautiously about him. Where 
the last of the jewel light of evening 
was filtering through the panes of a 
window was a box—placed as though 
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to hold something. Tony crossed 
noiselessly over to it and peered in. 
Chubby, tiny hands crossed over its 
little breast, a baby slept therein. 
About its throat was a woman’s rosary 
and a cross. An empty little hook at 
the end of the cross told that it had 
lost its pendant. 

To those who watch their flocks by 
night is given the soul of the stars. 
The amethyst light waned. Dusk came 
creeping through the window gray 
and drear as a wolf. At last Tony 
wrapped the long barrel of the .45 
against the palm of his hand; the 
small wadding fell therefrom. 


* * * * 


Night was gathering swiftly as a 
man and a woman loped up on sweat- 
ing bronchos to the ‘dobe. The man 
dismounted, laughing,:for the woman 


had ridden two miles to call him from 
his cattle because baby had cut its 
first tooth. They advanced to the 
house quickly together, the woman en- 
tering first. By the house door the 
man stopped abruptly, and uttered an 
exclamation. 

“Some of those darned goats has 
been around here!” he said to the wo- 
man as he followed her into the house. 

She laid her finger on her lips, and 
motioned him beside her. Together 
they knelt over the box by the win- 
dow. The woman’s arm was around 
the man’s big, tawny neck. 

“See, beloved,” she whispered, ex- 
citedly, “an angel hath guarded our 
child.” 

The man smiled—then stared. Pen- 
dant from the small cross about the 
little sleeper’s throat was a tiny fili- 
gree Star of Bethlehem! 


FROM THE OFFICE CHAIR 


I sat in my swivel office chair, 

The work on my desk lay waiting there. 
Some one had hung, in prominent view, 
A beautiful calendar, large and new: 

A country scene with orchard trees, 

And ripened grain that sways in the breeze, 
A lad in a field is cocking hay, 

And a team of bays stands over the way. 


It took me back to my boyhood life, 

So free from all the struggle and strife. 

I seemed to see the quaint farm place, 
And my mother’s smile on her sacred face; 
Again I walked through the berry patch 
Where truant briars cling and catch, 

And down the lane to the pasture lot 
Where the bars let down—I haven’t forgot. 


I sat in my swivel office chair, 

And yet husked corn in the morning air, 

And salted the sheep, and helped with the chores, 
Oh, happy was I in the great out-of-doors! 

A messenger came: “A telegram, sir,” 

It was business, of course, which I could not defer. 
So back to my desk, with a weary sigh; 

I had longed for the city—I wonder why. 
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Gods Brutes 


By Herbert V. Young 


torturing, but the relentlessness 

of it had demanded the success 

which at last was within their 
grasp. Upon following the trail to 
the crest of the ridge which formed 
the lower rim of the basin, they caught 
sight of the fugitive. He was sitting 
upon a rock near the edge of the pool; 
near him, stiff and motionless, his 
horse lay sprawled upon the ground. 

Each of the men placed his hand 
upon his pistol; then they paused, their 
weapons undrawn. 

“Why, it’s only a kid!” articulated 
the man in the lead. He moved his 
cracked and bleeding lips with diffi- 
culty and glanced at his companion 
with a look akin to disgust. Had it 
taken two men to track down a boy 
on whose face the sunburn had not yet 
turned to tan? 

The lad saw the advancing men, but 
his look was listless and indifferent. 

“We've got yuh,” declared the ap- 
proaching leader, thickly. 

“I know you have.” The boy made 
no effort to move. “But you needn’t 
bother to draw your guns—lI’m not 
armed.” His words also were forced 
through caked and thickening lips. 

“You Godless, bloodthirsty brutes!” 
he suddenly flared. His words were 
disdainful and bitter. “Tracking men 
like you would animals; killing them 
for revenge and the sight of blood, and 
not for the sake of justice!” 

“We've got yuh,” repeated the man, 
mechanically. “And we’re goin’ to 
hang yuh, kid—d’ye hear ?” 

The boy did not reply. 

The horses of the two men were 
making frantic endeavors to reach the 
water in the pool. It was apparent 
that the boy had spoken the truth, 


[ee search had been long and 


and was not armed nor inclined to re- 
sist, so they gave the animals the rein. 
But the boy arose unsteadily to his 
feet and stepped forward. 

“Keep away,’ he commanded. 
“That pool is poison. My horse drank 
from it and died in twenty minutes.” 

The men reined in their horses. 
They could easily believe that the lad 
had spoken the truth; the water of 
the little pool, which was scarcely 
four feet across, was a repulsive, hid- 
eous green. Half buried beneath the 
scum lay the dead body of a rabbit. 

The two men looked at one another. 
There was no need for either to sug- 
gest what this discovery means. 

“The kid’s got a white streak,” mut- 
tered the spokesman. He knew escape 
from them might have rested in the 
poisoned water. “Bill,” he added, 
“you told me 2 

The whites of Bill’s eyes were show- 
ing, and his breath was coming jerk- 
ily. 

“I know I did, Sam,” he answered. 
“T’ve got us into a trap, I guess—but 
when I was here just a year ago the 
hole was full, and not less ’n seventy- 
five feet across. You’ve heard ‘em 
say, too, that there was always water 
here, and many a feller has filled up 
his canteen and watered his horse at 
these tanks.” 

“I know,” replied Sam, “but it has 
not rained none to speak of for eight 
months. We might have known. But 
we got what we came after—now what 
are we going to do with ’im?” 

The problem presented by _ this 
question was not an easy one of solw- 
tion. They could not take the boy 
back. as his horse was dead, and it 
would be good fortune only if they 
themselves got back to Cibola. 
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Sam received no answer to his 
question, and, followed by the other, 
he walked over to the spot where the 
youth was crouching. He had been 
watching them, but apparently with 
very little interest in what they were 
doing or in what their decision might 
be. 

“Well?” he asked listlessly. 

“You’re due to hang,” declared 
Sam, “but there’s nothin’ to hang you 


’ to. We can’t shoot an unarmed man— 


that ain’t our style. And we can’t take 
you back.” 

He paused. 

“Just the same,” he presently added, 
“you're a rustler and a horse-thief.” 

“T am not!” 

Sam looked surprised. 

“We've got the goods on you,” he 
returned. “This dead horse belonged 
to me. And you were with Gebbey— 
you helped him rustle them cattle.” 

Again the boy rose to his feet with 
difficulty. 

“Men,” he said, “I don’t expect you 
will believe me, but I’m telling you the 
truth. Maybe you don’t know that I’m 
just from the East. I’m not used to 
the ways of the people out here. I 
was looking for work, and happened 
to run across one of Gebbey’s men in 
Cibola. He took me to Gebbey, who 
gave me a job and this horse to ride. 
I didn’t know then what his reputation 
was, though I soon found out, and 
neither did I know that the cattle I 
was helping to drive had been stolen. 
When I did learn the way things stood 
I decided to take the first opportunity 
to get away, but they watched me so 
closely I didn’t get a chance. And 
when, two nights ago, you fellows 
came down on us, I knew that my only 
chance for life lay in getting away. I 
had heard them tell of these tanks, 
as they called them, and I thought 
maybe you wouldn’t follow, so I 
headed this way. I found them—but 
so did you.” | 

The men looked at each other. The 
lad’s manner was convincing, and his 
tale was plausible, especially so as 
each knew that Gebbey would not 
have been above enticing an innocent 


person into just such a trap as the 
boy had described. 

“Son, are you sure tellin’ the truth ?” 
asked San. 

“Before God, I am! I know I can 
never get away from here, so it does 
not matter much whether you believe 
me or not—but I don’t want even you 
to think that I intentionally took your 
horse and became <¢ cattle thief. That 
wasn’t my object in coming West— 
here, let me show you.” 

The suggestion of Sam’s relenting 
seemed to have impelled further con- 
fidence. The boy pulled from an in- 
ner pocket a photograph and handed 
it to Sam. Bill crowded close. 

They saw the likeness of a young 
woman of perhaps eighteen. Her 
face was striking, not so much be- 
cause of its beauty as for the reason 
that there rested upon it the stamp 
of something which the men did not 
often see upon the faces of the women 
of their acquaintance. This was also 
reflected from her eyes, which looked 
at the men from beneath beautifully 
curved brows and lashes. To the vis- 
ion of the cowboys they seemed the 
very well springs of purity. 

“She hasn’t been very well the last 
year,” explained the boy, “and she 
isn’t very strong. We thought maybe 
she’d be better out here, and I came 
to try to make a little home for her.” 

He looked at the picture longingly, 
as he received it back, and choked as 
he tried to speak again. 

Something had come up in Sam’s 
throat. For a moment he stood look- 
ing in the shimmering distance; then 
he drew his hand savagely across his 
eyes. 

“Damn it, Bill,” he expostulated, 
“it must be the lonesomeness, or 
something. I ain’t given much to sen- 
timent, and I ain’t got no moisture to 
waste; but somehow that makes me 
think—that looks just like Anita did 
—before——” 

He paused abruptly, and his gaze 
again wandered. It passed down over 
the boulders of the ridge and far 
across the hillocks of drifted sand. 
She, too, had been pure and as sweet 
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as a wind blown anemone. Her con- 
ception of life and living had been 
love—and her love, which had seemed 
boundless, had all belonged to him. 
But he had not given a fair return. 
The racy life of the West had worked 
its way into his blood and gripped 
him; conviction that a love such as 
hers had been—love for one only— 
was essential to any man’s existence 
had gradually been eliminated from 
his life’s philosophy. But not from 
Anita’s; she would have died for him, 
any minute of any day. And as a re- 
sult her soul had died! As a result? 
Then who was responsible? Sam 
shuddered. He too had once been de- 
cent; now—it was true, what the boy 
had said! 

He called to mind the last time he 
had seen her. It was on the evening 
they had started on this man-hunt. 
Her painted face, now the face of a 
woman of the dance hall and the 
street, had been turned up to his, and 
her scarlet lips had parted in a smile 
that then, as it had always been, was 
meant for him alone, 

“Bring back their scalps, Sam!” she 
had cried, so that all could hear; but 
she had come closer and whispered: 
“Be very careful, and come back to 
me!” 

The strangely potent psychic influ- 
ence of the desert was showing its ef- 
fect upon Sam’s mind. In addition, the 
prebability that they might not leave 
the desert alive was having its influ- 
ence. As a result of these circum- 
stances his mind had reached a state 
through which he was enabled to real- 
ize, as he could not otherwise have 
done, the vastness of the contrast be- 
tween the face of Anita as he had last 
seen it and that of the pure, sweet girl 
in the photograph. His shoulders sud- 
denly heaved; a dry, rattling noise 
caught in his throat and for a moment 
hung there. 

Gradually he forced his thoughts 
back to the question in hand, and he 
composed himself. He turned to his 
companion and drew him to one side. 

“Bill,” he declared, “that kid is as 
innocent as we are of rustling cattle— 
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-—maybe I’d better say more so. Ain’t 
T right?” 

“You surely are. Another one of 
Gebbey’s dirty tricks.” 

There was silence for a few mo- 
ments. 

“Well, what are we goin’ to do about 
it?” suddenly demanded Sam. “Leave 
him here, and prove that we’re what he 
called us?” 

“Try to get him in,” returned Bill. 

“That girl would be powerfully dis- 
appointed if he didn’t show up and 
produce that little home,” confirmed 
Sam. “But there are three of us to 
two horses—and my horse is about 
all in, at that. I doubt if it could make 
it half way.” 

There was another silence, during 
which both men seemed to be think- 
ing deeply. Suddenly Sam straight- 
ened up. 

“How much water have you’ got 
left?” he asked, with an air of final- 
ity. 

“A little over a quart maybe.” 

“And I’ve got about the same. To- 
gether we can more than half fill a 
canteen, and we've got enough grub 
to last one man a couple or three 
days.” 

He went over to where the boy was 
sitting. 

“Got any water, kid?” he asked. 

“A little. -I was afraid I would miss 
these tanks, and I saved all I could.” 

“Good!” San rejoined his com- 
panion. 

“Bill, we are going to get him in,” 
he declared. “Your horse is the 
strongest, so you’d better let the kid 
have it. As he’s light, he stands a 
chance, at least, of making it back to 
Cibola. If the horse gives out, and 
he’s careful with his water, he may 
be able to foot it in.” 

“But they'll be waiting for him 
over there 

“T’'ll fix that,” interrupted Sam. He 
drew from his pocket an old envelope, 


.the only scrap of paper he possessed, 


and scribbled a few words upon it. 
This he handed to the boy. 

“Hang onto that,” he commanded, 
as he rejoined his companion. 
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“Only one of us fellows can start 
with him,” Sam continued, “so I'll 
stay. You take my horse, Bill; he'll 
carry you a ways, at least.” 

“Hold on!” demanded Bill. “We've 
stood by each other a long time, Sam, 
and we'll take even chances now.” 

He broke two matches into unequal 
lengths. “Shortest stays,” he ex- 
plained. 

Sam drew. They measured the lit- 
tle slivers of wood, and Sam found 
that he had drawn the longest. 

“Now see here, Bill,” he protested. 

“Shut up!” cut in Bill. “This ain't 
no question for argument; iit’s de- 
cided, and that ends it.” 

Through their acquaintance of long 
standing, Sam had gained a thorough 
insight into his friend’s character, and 
he knew that it would be useless to 
argue with him. So he made ready 
to start. 

“Not much difference one way or the 
other,” he muttered. 

He took the boy’s canteen, and 
carefully poured the water from his 
own and Sam’s into it. Then he hung 
it upon the horn of the saddle which 
the boy was to mount. He next col- 
lected what little food they had and 
gave it into the lad’s keeping. 

“You’d better not waste any more 
time, fellows,” advised Bill, calmly. 
“The sun will set in a couple of hours, 
and traveling is best at night. Get 
on, kid.” 

The boy, whose interest in proceed- 
ings had apparently become keen, 
commenced an objection. But Sam 
silenced him, and taking him by the 
arm, forced him into the saddle. Then 
he mounted his own gaunt: animal. 

“Adios, old man,” returned Bill, 
without emotion. “Do your best. So 
long, kid.” : 

The boy gripped the outstretched 
hand, but the words he tried to speak 
remained unuttered. 

With difficulty the heads of the 
horses were turned away from the 
stagnant ‘pool and urged down the 
slope toward the sea of sand to the 
west. The two riders looked back 
once, after they had gone some dis- 
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tance. Bill was standing where they 
had left him. He waved his hand, 
then turned and disappeared into the 
hollow beyond the ridge. 

“Isn’t he going to try for it?” asked 
the boy. 

“What’s the use?” answered Sam, 
laconically. 

As evening came on and the sun got 
low they pushed their horses faster. 
Now and then Sam bade the boy 
drink, but permitted him to take only 
a swallow at a time. Each time he 
drank, the boy offered the canteen 
to Sam, but the man steadfastly re- 
fused to accept. 

Both horses kept on the way the 
remainder of the night. Sam’s mount 
had more endurance than he had given 
it credit for; but it, too, knew that 
water lay in the direction it was going. 
Yet when morning came, though they 
had traveled a little more than half 
the distance to Cibola, Sam saw 
plainly that the horse would not be 
able to continue through the day. The 
boy’s mount was also showing signs 
of failing. 

The sun came up out of the sand at 
their backs, and inside of an hour the 
heat waves, blue and hot and shim- 
mering, had commenced to rise. They 
rapidly increased until the horizon be- 
came a dancing blur. The desert was 
as close as an oven, with not a sign of 
a breeze. 

Sam’s suffering became intense. 
His tongue had been swelling, and he 
could speak only inarticulately. His 
eyes were dry and flaming, and now 
and then a groan which he could not 
suppress told of his agony. 

About noon, when not more than ten 
miles from the buttes which marked 
the location of Cibola and_ water, 
Sam’s horse went down. He had been 
too weak to dismount, but with the 
boy’s aid he drew his leg from be- 
neath the saddle and staggered to his 
feet. Together they tried to get the 
animal to rise, but their efforts were 
wasted. 

Though Sam tried to speak, he 
could not now, and he motioned for 
the boy to get back into his saddle and 
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proceed. This he started to do; but 
when he attempted to remount, his 
horse lost its balance and fell also. 
They could not induce it to rise. 

Sam looked towards the Buttes 
with blurring eyes; too far away, he 
thought. Then he took the canteen 
froni the horn of the saddle. He 
handed it to his companion and mo- 
tioned for him to drink. The lad took 
a swallow, and handed it back. 

“Drink,” he commanded, “and we’ll 
set out together. I think we’ll be able 
to make it.” 

For the first time Sam’s decision 
wavered. He reached out his hand 
for the canteen, and eagerly raised it 
to his lips. Then he remembered Bill, 
and the boy’s words of scorn of the 
day before. 

Brutes—and Godless? 

His comrade had proved himself; 
he had not. 

Slowly he lowered the canteen and 
stumbled to the boy’s prostrate horse. 
He raised its head and poured the re- 
mainder of the water down its throat. 

The effect was soon apparent, for 
the horse staggered to its feet. Sam 
again motioned for the boy to mount. 

“You get on,” commanded the lad. 
“I’ve had water and can walk.” 

Sam could utter only a few guttu- 
ral exclamations in reply, but he was 
no longer hesitating as to his course. 
Almost angrily he motioned the boy 
into the saddle. 

“T’ll go,” agreed the lad, finally, 
“but when I find water, I’ll come back. 
Come on as fast as you can, and watch 
for me.” 

Sam nodded, and started after the 
horse. But his exertion had weak- 
ened him so that he staggered, and 
every step on the hot sand intensified 
his misery. His sight was dimming, 
and he lost sight of the buttes ahead. 
The horse ahead of him commenced 
to fade. It lost all resemblance to a 
horse; it seemed to change in form to 
a monstrous basilisk, and then disap- 
peared into the flaming horizon. 

His foot tripped and he fell. He 
lay for a moment with his face in the 
blistering sand; then he attempted to 
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rise, but could not. From then on he 
crawled on his hands and knees. 

All thought of the boy departed from 
his fevered mind, but other thoughts 
came. There rose before his mental 
vision the spectre of a life which he 
had desolated. The Anita of the pres- 
ent—paintea and tawdry—stood be- 
fore him. She beckoned to him, but 
it was not with a glance of spotless 
love. But she retreated, and there, 
holding out her hands to him, was an- 
other form, beautiful and gentle. Eyes 
that were the soul of adoration gazed 
longingly into his. Who could it be? 
It couldn’t be—yes, it was: that was 
Anita as he had first known her. Then 
the other form rushed up, and put this 
one aside. 

Distorted as was Sam’s mentality, 
the contrast between the two seemed 
appalling. Yet he felt that the pic- 
ture was true. But away with that 
painted being! The Anita of the past, 
the personification of the love-life, 
was the only one he could ever want. 
And she could have been his, in all 
her sweetness, if he had but willed. 
There she stood before him again, bar- 
ring the passage of that gaudy thing 
behind her, and waiting for him to 
come. Was such a thing still possi- 
ble, and was there a chance that it yet 


"If only I 


‘ might be? 


“God!” he groaned. 
had a chance!” 

But the fires of hell had enclosed 
him. They were sweeping down upon 
him, from above and from every side. 
The vision of Anita was blotted out. 
The great conflagration roared in his 
ears, and slowly gripped him. Then 
black night came down. 

The full moon, straight above him, 
was the first sight that he became 
aware of when consciousness returned. 
Then he felt some one bathing his 
face and hands; he raised his head a 
little, and saw the boy. The lad 
seemed overjoyed to observe the signs 
of réturning life. He laid a damp 
cloth across the man’s swollen lips, 
and continued bathing the _ stiffened 
limbs. | 

After awhile he was able to rise, 
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with the assistance of the boy, and 
was helped into the light wagon which 
stood by. When Sam saw the water 
casks he understood the other’s plan. 

“Bill?” he questioned. 

“Yes. I wouldn’t hurry you, but 
we've got to get back to him.” 

He gave the man food, which he ate 
as they drove. The ponies were fairly 
fresh, and were able to strike a rapid 
gait. 

By noon of the next day they had 
reached the poisoned pool. And near 
it they found Bill, lying beneath a little 
brush shelter which he had erected. 
Their fears as to his condition out- 
weighed their hopes, but, to their ex- 
treme delight, they found him to be 
alive. 

“How’d you make it, Bill?” asked 
Sam, when his comrade was able to 
speak. 

“Found a sick-looking prickly pear 
up there on the slope, where that 
stubby mesquite is a growing. Bitter 
as all hades, but it worked.” 

That night they slept, and next 
morning started on the homeward trip 
with still water enough in the casks 
to last them and the horses until they 
could reach Cibola. Sam drove, and 
Bill sat beside him. The hardy cow- 
boys had soon recovered from their 
ordeal, but for the boy one night’s 
sleep had not been enough, and he 
slumbered in the rear end of the 
wagon. 

Sam wondered how his comrade 
would take what he was going to tell 
him. Bill was his closest friend, and 


had been for years; but they had not 
discussed affairs of conscience and of 
the heart. Twice he cleared his throat, 
and each time failed to get the de- 
sired start. He was getting ready to 
try again when he felt Bill’s arm 
across his shoulder. 

“What is it, old man?” he asked. 

“Bill,” Sam Blurted, “I want to tell 
you something.” 

“Sure. Go ahead. I want to hear 
it, too.” 

“You ain’t never accused me of 
weak-mindedness, Bill, and I hope you 
ain’t a-going to do it now. But I think 
somehow you'll understand. 

“Bill, I risked my life, same as you 
did, for a girl I’d never saw—just be- 
cause I knowed she was pure and good 
and was worth more than half a dozen 
like me. Well, I’ve been a-thinking 
since that if I could have given it for 
a woman I never seen, I c’n give it to 
one whose life I’ve had more than 
any one else to do with spoilin’. 

“You know, Bill, what Anita was, 
and what she is. You know pretty 
much why. The first thing I’m going 
to do when I get back to Cibola is to 
take her out of the saloons and try to 
get her back to somewhere near like 
she used to be before I helped to drag 
her down.” 

Sam felt the arm across his shoul- 
ders suddenly tighten, and the fingers 
dig into his flesh. Then with his free 
hand: Bill reached across and seized 
his own in an iron grip. 

“God bless you, Sam!” he answered 
softly. 
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As mountains give no heed to valley rills 
That ever plaining go from sun to sun, 
So brave hearts rest above life’s petty ills, 
In calmness set, though goals be lost or won! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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The Sky Trail 


By Mildred Ludlum 


That’s twice.” 


“Who ?” 
“‘Him—walkin’ there through the 
saccaton.” 


| seen Him again. 


“Git out. It was one of them Mor- 
mon nesters from the valley.” 

“They never come this a-way, Jared. 
No, it was no one you could touch.” 

Her pale blue eyes were wide with 
vision, and her voice was threaded 
through by a passionate under-note. 
“He’s a-comin’! He’s a-comin’! Glory 
be! The chosen’ll be snatched up in 
chariots of fire.” 

The man was visibly perturbed, but 
man-wise, would have counted it weak- 
ness for her to see it. 

“T reckon it was just no one. Them 
tall Sotos look like folks.” 

“Sotos can’t shine, Jared.” Her fin- 
gers brushed him in the rare caress of 
the work driven. “I don’t want to be 
saved alone. Don’t you reckon you 
could see Him if you tried.” 

“T’m too hectored with what I got to 
see to go round hunting ha’nts.” 

Jared’s face was all seamed with 
care lines and sun-cooked wrinkles 
baked in, from which his eyes shone 
out startlingly lucent and young. 

‘“Sukey’s been snake-bit, an’ she’s 
swelled awful. I don’t know whether 
she ‘ll make a live of it. I’ve been 
doctoring her ever since sun-up.” 

“Jared, can’t you see that ain’t noth- 
ing if we’re to be took? That preacher 
told me we had two weeks to git ready 
in. The time’s up to-morrow. Do you 
reckon snake-bites or no snake-bites 
will count on the day of wrath?” Her 
childish mouth and delicate chin were 
trembling. 

He flung at her as though she were 
personally accountable. 

“You'll reckon it’s counting now, if 


Lou baby’s cut short on milk.” 

His suggestive remedy was the best 
he knew. 

“If you-all had enough to do, you’d 
have no time for them crazy dreams.” 

“It was no dream, Jared. I seen 
Him walking as plain as I’m seeing 
you.” An ineffable inflection ran gold 
on her tongue. “He crossed the draw 
through the saccaton, and light was 
a-shining all through Him, and, 
Jared,” she wrung her hands here, “the 
children was all a-following, and as I 
was straining to see if Hally was 
there,” a choking sob smothered her 
speaking, “the light went out, and 
every place was empty as far as I 
could see—nothing. I rubbed my eyes 
and there wasn’t nothing, and, Jared, 
I hadn’t actually seen Hally. Do you 
sense he’s there?” 

The man felt himself being affected, 
and harshness is just another way of 
expressing emotion. 

“Ever since that preacher shark 
come through the valley you’ve been 
locoed; he backed every damned bit 
of sense clean outen you.” 

She shank as though he had struck 
her. 

“Every word will be writ down in 
the book of judgment. Don’t say them 
things. They’ll be writ down against 
you.” 

He was too young to know that she 
needed all his tenderness, and nothing 
but tenderness, to help her through the 
lonely waters that seemed to roll af- 
ter the going away of little Hally. 

“Git busy. Git busy. That’s what’s 


the matter with you.” 


He turned away with long, rangy 
strides, but paused to fling one more 
discomfort at her. 


“Wood-pile’s low again. Seems 
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like you jest eat wood,” 

“I washed to-day, Jared.” 

There was something pathetically 
childish in her straight, curveless 
figure and the heavy braids of pale 
gold hair hanging down her back. She 
turned spiritlessly to their apology of 
a dwelling. Her husband had been 
too busy in the hard working year that 
had passed since they became nesters 
in the Sulphur Springs to get at the 
dwelling. He’d found permanent 
water, he’d built his corrals—they 
came first—then the barn, a_ good, 
primitive structure of adobe and log, 
but the house was just a straggle of 
sacohuisto grass, flattened coal oil can 
and packing box that only strained out 
the worst of the weather. A dry wind 
was swinging up the valley, now, that 
ruthlessly shriveled her pathetic plead- 
ings for a garden, the bit of red gera- 
nium and some zinias that were her 
woman’s reach out after palpable 
beauty. 

“What’s the use of struggling and 
striving. We-all are going soon.” 

In spite of her sense of the futility 
of effort, she laboriously piled the evil 
stove with fuel, that rewarded her 
unmasterly interference with plenti- 
ful smoke and soot. 

“It do seem plumb possessed to- 
night, and Jared’s a mite riley, now. 
Lou baby, don’t you begin.” 

But Lou baby persisted in being 
cross after her nap. Some crumple 
in her rose petalled dream so ruffled 
her serenity that she refused to be 
comforted, to the great detriment of 
the dinner. 

Jared came in before it was ready. 

“Some women are plumb shiftless,” 
he sneered, but with the ready fingers 
of the frontiersman, used to turning 
his hand to anything, he began in- 
stinctively to straighten out the din- 
ner, frijoles and jerky, but frijoles 
and jerky can be burned. 

Sandy stood with the pink and white 
dimpled crossness in her arms, but 
her eyes were lit with far away lamps, 
the carping of her husband fell on 
ears attuned to an inner choir. 

Her aloofness only added a flick to 
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his irritation, for underneath his irri- 
tation lay a bleached and dragged feel- 
ing that perhaps she saw true. 

“I’m going up the canyon for fence 
posts to-morrow. I got my permit 
from the forest ranger.” 

“Going to be gone all day, Jared? 
Don’t seem like as if I could be left 
alone all day. Can’t I go with you?” 

“Ain’t you got nothing else to do 
‘cept dog me? You'd jest hinder me.” 

She made no effort to combat his 
decision, but went on wistfully: 

“It’s queer what I hear when I’m 
here alone. Sometimes there comes a 
little scrapey noise at the door, and I 
shut my eyes and dream—like it’s 
some woman running in with her 
apron all wet across the front where 
she’s been washing, and she'll snatch 
up Lou baby and say: “Why, San- 
della Hillyers, ain’t you red up yet?’ 
I can hear her laugh and say: ‘I’m 
plumb pert this morning. I got my 
light bread in already.’ And I'll show 
her where that sassy zinia poked its 
head up, lifting that big lump of dirt. 
And she’ll talk and I'll talk. Then I 
open my eyes and there ain’t no one. 
I look out and there’s nothing stir- 
ring, only them dancing heat jiggers 
and the sotos, and if I look wide, I can 
see the mesquite all green down the 
valley, but nothing moving, all achey 
still. Don’t you never feel empty, 
Jared ?” 

The girl and boy, for they were 
nothing more, stood staring at each 
other, he wholly mad with work and 
responsibility, and she a little mad 
from loneliness and misery. 

“T don’t know nothing ‘cept I’ve got 
to git off before sun-up and git them 
posts.” 

He flung himself on the bed and 
was breathing heavily in a moment. 

She stood there aching over him. 

“What's the use of cutting, Jared? 
They don’t need no posts in the New 
Jerusalem, for the walls of the city 
are four square and pure gold.” 

Suddenly she threw her hands high. 
“He’s a-coming! He’s a-coming to 
save His lambs. Jared, my husband, 
I can’t have you among the goats.” 
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She moved as one in a daze, the 
toddler at her heels hindering her 
every movement, but she did not seem 
to notice the impediment. 

Believing the glowing reports of a 
self-seeking land agent, Jared Hill- 
yers and his wife had taken up their 
one hundred and sixty acres in the 
Sulphus Springs Valley, and were 
homesteading it out, a land drenched 
by sodden summer showers and baked 
by blistering suns, utterly unfitted for 
uncapitalized humanity. Jared had 
toiled like primeval man, and been 
fortunate considering, for he’d found 
water at sixty feet, he’d cleared out 
brush, grubbing and digging; he’d 
planted the clearing with sorghum and 
beans. The rains had come and things 
had leaped into life, but the human 
energy expended had been enough to 
build cities; it had left him a working 
mechanism only, shorn of uplift, his 
only desire to fall to sleep and get 
up and work again. 

The unardored morning found 
Sandy’s spirit all dropped from her 
high isolation of absorption. 

““‘Mebbe I only dreamt I saw Him. 
I ain’t done right to Jared, shutting 
him out of my thinking and by not 
working harder. Mebbe I can _ get 
something really done to-day.”’ 

‘The nip of early frost in the morn- 
ing air made her shiver as she went 
about her tasks, hampered perpetu- 
ally by the lack of effectual equip- 
ment. She had been used to better 
things.” . 

“Seems like Jared never gets no 
time to fix up here.” 

Jared came in fretting to get off, 
and resenting even the slightest im- 
pediment in the going. 

Her complaint met him. 

“You promised to git at things here, 
and now you-all are gitting fence 
posts. I reckon I know what that 
means.” 

“What does it mean?” he snarled at 
her, his unseasoned fierceness making 
him bitter. 

“It means you-all are a-going to 
build fences, and you promised to fix 
here.” Her voice trailed unaggres- 
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sively. “I’m tired of living this way. 
Lou baby don’t look plumb peart. If 
she should be took like Hally, I don’t 
know what I’d do. Mebbe we’d have 
kept Hally if we'd bedded him 
warmer.” 

Jared’s heart had been raggedly 
torn with the father ache over the loss 
of his little son, but her complete 
breakdown under suffering wore him 
to the raw. 

“T’ll git at the house when I git 
good and ready. If you-all wasn’t so 
puny and snivelling we wouldn’t flag 
trouble like we do. You are treating 
me like I was a-setting down on you. 
Ain’t I drove plumb crazy now?” 

“Jared, I do feel sorry for you work- 
ing so hard.” 

“A hell of a lot you care.” 

“Jared, don’t.” She covered her 
face with her thin fingers and the tears 
slowly trickled through. 

“All you care about is preaching 
and praying. If you’d quit soul sav- 
ing and git to work, things would go 
different.” He flung out of the room 
in bitterness of heart. 

Lou baby, responsive to atmos- 
pheres, set up a dismal little cry, and 
Sandy went to the child automatically, 
but she stopped half way, and stepped 
out of want and misery as out of a 
cast off garment, her face transfixed. 

“It’s come, like the preacher said 
it would. It’s the call.” 

She blew out the lamp; their break- 
fasting had been so early that lighting 
had been neccessary, and stepped to 
the back door in an outreach of emo- 
tion. The king had risen and the 
morning miracle tipped with sun, bind- 
ing all the detail of her ordinarily sor- 
did surroundings. 

“It’s come. It’s the call. I said if 
I saw Him the third time I’d know it 
was the call.” 

A thin light played in and out 
among the gnarled bodies of the giant 


-soap weed, those silent apostles of 


the desert’s inviolateness. 

“T ain’t no choice. It’s the voice of 
Him in the wilderness. Didn’t the 
preacher say He’d call and them as 
was ready ’d hear it and be took to 
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His bosom. I’m a-coming! I’m a-com- 
ing!” 

She flung herself on the ground in 
an abasement of supplication. 

“I can’t have Jared damned. He’s 
mine even if he don’t love me no more. 
But the preacher said we’d have to 
leave everything for the call.” Here 
the impact of her decision brought her 
to her feet. “I reckon I must go. 
Mebbe I can do Jared more good there 
than here.” 

She began feverishly to make pre- 
paration. Eighteen months’ old Lou 
baby was toddling about the room, 
opening and shutting up again, then 
bobbing erect with a chuckle, her con- 
stitutional serenity having surmounted 
contending inharmonies. 

“There’s one thing that’s scaring 
me so I can’t swaller. Am I too late? 
The preacher said we only had two 
weeks to git our ascension robes ready 
in, and the two weeks are up to-day. 
Can I make it?” 

She talked it out with no ears but 
Lou baby’s attentive, and Lou baby 
was too absorbed in her own “bub- 
ble water” to accord that perfect 
flower of courtesy. 

Sandy opened a long chest and made 
upheaval until she found two sheets; 
these she hacked into the semblance 
of a long garment and began sewing 
with excitable fingers. She was too 
downed in haste to take notice of Lou 
baby’s occasional cataclysm of catas- 
trophe. 

“Lou baby, your mother’s going to 
treat you poison mean, but she can’t 
help it, honey.” 

Lou baby’s starry glance rayed out 
no commerce with treachery, it’s pale 
blue trust a replica of her mother’s 
own. Her plump hand had discov- 
ered a corn dodger and there was 
something fundamental and indigenous 
in the relation of Lou baby’s hand to 
corn dodgers. 

Sandy ran to the corral and caught 
up an old work horse, next to dis- 
abled; him she hurriedly saddled. She 
~ the horse round to the front of the 
shack, 

“Git in there, Tim, and mind Lou 
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baby. Git back, you-all can’t track 
me.” 

The old dog rose rheumatically, his 
mind bent on following at any cost. 

She shook him in her eagerness. 

“Can’t you-all understand? You've 
got to take care of Lou baby until her 
father comes home. The varmints is 
too thick to leave her alone. Jared 
won’t feel all alone if he has Lou 
baby with him at the end.” 

Tim was trying hard to understand, 
and Sandy patted the shaggy head. 
He gave up and walked in dejectedly 
where she pointed. 

Sandy gave not one lingering look, 
but mounted her old horse and lashed 
him toward the mountains, all smoky 
soft with pines in the distance. 

The long evening shadows were lac- 
ing themselves in intricate patterns all 
down the little draw in which the 
cabin stood, as Jared, work weary 
from his hard day, the reins lying in 
listless fingers, walked the fagged 
horses into the corral. He didn’t even 
glance toward the house, but began 
unharnessing at once. 

He eyed his haul of the day criti- 
cally. 

“With what I got already, that'll 
git two more acres of beans under 
fence. They’re sound and dry. Git 
along, Bill.” 

He opened the gate and let the 
horses through into the pasture, sud- 
denly he wheeled and looked at the 
cabin for the first time. 

“There ain’t no light and there ain’t 
no smoke. She gits shiftlesser and 
shiftlesser, and me so tired it’s hard 
to be caught living.” 

His long legs took him to the cabin 
in a few strides, but the night cur- 
tains had swung down so rapidly that 
its doorway was cave black. 

Darkness and blankness that hurt 
leaped out at him. The _ raucous 
scratching of his match intensified the 
stillness, and the lamp he lighted only 
seemed to bring out the utter uncon- 
cern of the wife-empty room. It was 
not until his eyes became focused to 
the light that he discovered Lou baby 
fast asleep, tear stains on her dim- 
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pled face pillowed on old Tim, who 
blinked, but kept perfectly still, save 
his old stump of a tail wracking wel- 
come. 

“What’s she got her tied up for?” 

Lou baby’s umnresisting rotundity 
was made fast to the four-poster. 

His eye leaped to a scrap of paper 
pinned to the foot board of the bed. 

A smothery choking band tightened 
round his throat. He tried to fight it 
off as he read, but it only knotted the 
harder. 

“This is the only way, Jared. Don’t 
think it is because I don’t love you 
that I go; it is because I can’t have 
you go down to the everlasting pit. I 
am going to stand by His right hand 
and cry and cry till he lets you in. The 
call has come. I seen Him three 
times. We will never meet again, 
Jared dear, but at the resurrection. 
—Sandella.” 

He groped like a man stricken blind, 
and the lump that grew in his throat 
swelled until he could not swallow. 
His mind whipped back into the past, 
but the thought he touched beat the 
breath out of him. 

“If I told her I’d fix the house, she 
wouldn’t have went.” 


He rushed out, calling into the 
night. 
“Sandy! Sandy!” But only still- 


ness and the empty reaches of unpeo- 
pled blackness rolled back at him 
through whirling spheres of isolation. 

He crashed through some heavy 
saccaton up to a small hillock that 
commanded a sweep of the valley, 
peaceful in night majesty. 

“They’s folks down there some- 
where’s. But God! They don’t know 
me, nor me them.” 

He turned feverishly toward the 
house. 

“What’s Tim barking at? Mebbe 
she’s come back.” 

Tim announced the fact that Lou 
baby had waked, that was all. 

Lou baby’s whimper changed and 
the small human bundle clung close 
when he held it in his arms, her in- 
ventions in expression transposed into 
the joy chord. 
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With the finality of despair Jared 
never contemplated finding Sandy and 
contesting the issue. She was gone 
and he’d never see her again, and the 
suction of her going made an empty 
space that drained him dry. 

“Sandy wasn’t brought up this way, 
No wonder she come to be wore out 
and me always on the peck.” 

Someway, in the days that followed 
that two acre fence did not get started. 
Day by day, loving bit by bit, he be- 
gan at the house. He made adobe and 
put up walls, a cupboard here, a shelf 
there until it really began to look like 
a home, crude and primitive, but still 
a home. 

“T reck that’s about her hand high. 
She’d have liked it that way. I’m 
coupled out so all fired long it takes 
one to study and to figure it all 
out.” 

Winter set in early. The nights 
came frosty with a bleak nagging 
wind that tweaked each last leaf from 
the cottonwoods. 

There came a night when Lou baby 
would not drink her milk. Jared 
noted this fact with a sickening cer- 
tainty that the one warm human thing 
that belonged to him would go away 
and leave him as Hally and Sandy 
had done. His doubt palsied him as 
the small fingers closed round his and 
clung. The cooey baby noises had all 
ceased, and but for the clinging fin- 
gers she lay still. 

“T don’t see how she can like my 
knobby fingers.” 

But she did. Her baby rose-leaf 
hand curled into his and clung. 

“It do seem she’s quieter-like when 
she’s a-holding ’em.” 

She was too quiet. Her small body 
lay limp with two high red spots on 
either cheek. 

There was bleakness and bitter cold 
outside, and the crawling cold inside, 
for Jared hated to unclasp those cling- 
ing fingers even to keep up the fire in 
the great new fireplace dominating the 
room. 

The man kept vigil that night, the 
long hours only chilling certainty as to 
to the outcome. 
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“There ain’t nothing alive that 
wants to bide with me.” | 
* 

Sandy’s absolute belief in her call 
and her conviction of its sufficiency 
had blinded her to the fact that she 
knew nothing of any specific objec- 
tive for her flight. The preacher had 
waved his hand largely and said he 
and the chosen were going up to the 
highest and there await “the coming.” 
So Sandy literally picked out the high- 
est mountain in her scope of vision and 
accepted that as unquestioningly as 
she did his promise of heavenly 
flight, so for the mountains she made 
with a fury of despatch that was com- 
pletely beyond old Daniel’s power of 
accomplishment. 

But Daniel’s condition and the in- 
creasing difficulties of the way, she 
was equally unconscious; she was un- 
aware even that she was torn and 
bleeding from the roughness of her 
going, her absorption making her ob- 
livious of the common precaution of 
choosing her trail. 

She made for her mountains, the 
mountains of her choice, taking what- 
ever obstacles intervened with the ar- 
dor of the heaven chosen. 

Night seemed to drop over her 
something smothering and baffling. 
She fought it off as long as she could, 
lashing Daniel remorselessly, but the 
dark sponged out her mountain, and 
the heavy branches of trees snatched 
at her, unseen antagonists. 

She dismounted stiffly, the night 
chill biting in. 

“T’ve got to give up gitting any set 
place to-night, but what difference 
does it make? If He could find me 
way down there in the saccaton, He 
sure can find me here easier. It’s 
closer up.” 

Daniel was complaining audibly in 
his distress, but her exaltation over- 
rode all tangible earthly evidences. 

“Mebbe He'll come now, before I 
can git ready.” 

Her eyes were fixed on the spot 
where the glow in the West had lin- 
gered longest in anticipatory excite- 
ment. 


“He’s a-coming! He’s a-coming! 
His chariot is nearly here. I’m ready, 
Lord, I’m ready! MHally, mother’s al- 
most with you.” 

She put on the long white garment 
of her hasty construction and waited 
in momentary expectation of release. 

“Here I be, Lord! Here I be!” her 
voice in plaintive iteration piped reed 
thin through the heavy night silence. 

All night long she called and waited. 

Daniel accomplished what she did 
not, for the morning found her still 
alive, drugged by the stupefaction of 
some time and eternity mistake some- 
where. 

“TI counted the days, just like the 
preacher told me to; yesterday was 
the day.” 

The sun arose and found her seated 
there, listless hands in listless lap, be- 
side her dead horse, unknown miles 
away from where she lived, alive and 
with no plans for living. 

“IT wonder if the Lord come and 
didn’t find me. Mebbe the chariots 
was full and it was too far to come 
for one little woman. But ” her 
mind began sifting—‘the preacher said 
as how the chariots ’d set the earth 
on fire and all the wicked world would 
git burned up.” Her hand slipped to 
the good brown earth and rubbed it 
over. 

“Nothing ain’t burned a mite, as far 
as I can see.” Her eye inventoried 
rolling hill on hill jeweled in morning 
splendor. 

Suddenly the truth cut, ripping the 
scales from her eyes. 

“Jared always said that preacher 
didn’t know nothing, that he was just 
a-talking to hear himself talk. If he 
was wrong about the ‘Coming’ why 
ain’t he wrong about everything? And 
I run away and left Jared and Lou 
baby.” 

She rose to her feet, looking about 
her in abject confusion. Giant juni- 
per and pine in peaceful aisles, clois- 
tered in passionless isolation, her 
mountain still bluely aloof, the skurry- 
ing of squirrel things all about her, but 
nothing to help her to life issues. 

“Jared don’t want me no more. He’s 
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plumb sickened on me. Where am I 
to go if he don’t want me?” Her 
desolation broke her down. ‘““Mebbe 
I’d better be staying in the mountains. 
I can’t be long in finding Him with 
nothing to eat.” Nevertheless she 
turned her feet instinctively in what 
she thought to be the home direction. 

Life is tenacious, as Sandy found 
out, and not so easy to-step out of, 
for night found her circling aimlessly, 
but vitally and achingly alive. 

“I’d better make up my mind to 
die, for I reckon that’s what I'll have 
to do. But don’t be too long about it, 
Lord.” 

She put on her ascension robe again 
for warmth, not in expectation for her 
unelastic mind had accepted failure 
and dismissed all later fulfillment. 

She thought she was through with 
life, but a choking sob clutched at her 
throat, and her knees knocked so she 
could hardly walk, when she saw 
through the heavy timber in the far- 
away, a small glimmer of light that 
humanely beckoned. 

Being night and a strange country 
it wasn’t easy to make for the light, 
unseen ravines intervened. She would 
lose it completely as she scrambled 
down one declivity, to catch it again 
as she made the next ridge. The 
ridges were endless. Suddenly, with- 
out warning, the light leaped out at 
her, a thing alive. A dog barked furi- 
ously near by. 

‘‘What you barking at, Penny?” 

Bright whiteness flooded blindingly 
from a door dashed open, and a small 
woman was silhouetted against the 
glow, peering out into the dark. , 


She gave a scream at sight of the 


white figure. 

“It’s a ha’nt,” but she continued 
volubly under her breath, “I reckon I’d 
be almost glad to see one, I’m that 
lonesome.” 

“No, I ain’t dead, but my horse it.” 


Sandy came forward timidly, and. 


the woman gave a second look. She 
screamed again, but this time from 
access of joy.” 

“It’s a woman. I ain’t seen a wo- 
man for three months.” She ran out 
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and literally dragged Sandy in. 

“Where did you come from? What 
you doing? Where be you going? 
You’re plumb tuckered out. Are you 
alone 

She waited for no question to be 
answered, but ministered to Sandy as 
though she were a little child, feeding 
and warming her before the great fire- 
place. 

She needed it. Presently Sandy 
opened her mouth to speak. 

Mrs. Littlepage stopped her. 

“You ain’t going to tell me nothing 
until to-morrow. Into my bed you 
hustle this minute.” She took off 
Sandy’s shoes, the firelight playing on 
her silver hair, and warmed Sandy’s 
cold feet in her palms. 

When Sandy opened here eyes, the 
noonday sun was streaming into the 
open door of the cabin, also odors of 
spice pinks and late asters, and a gal- 
lant, gaudy bunch of zenias poked 
their sturdy heads into the very room. 

Her hostess pounced on her. 

“I’m so plumb full of talk I’m bub- 
bling like a bean pot. Goodness, I’m 
afraid you’re awake.” She patted 
Sandy’s hand lying on the blocked in 
counterpane. “I’ve been cat-foolin’ all 
morning for fear of waking you up.” 

“How good you are to me.” Sandy’s 
eyes stood full. 

“Its just self-seeking, my dear. I 
never had no daughter.” Mrs. Little- 
page’s bright eyes were misted, too. 

“You don’t know nothing about me.” 

“I know all I need to, except how 
long I’m a-going to keep you. I’ve got 
you for a spell, anyway, for Mr. Little- 
page’s gone to town with the team with 
apples, and he’s slow as Adam’s off- 
ox. He'll be back before Jordan’s 
froze over, but not much sooner.” The 
small white haired woman sniffed her 
impatience. 

Mr. Littlepage was certainly slow, 
but his wife was glad of it for once, 
for time was all too short for the young 
and old women to talk. Mrs. Little- 
page had theories for everything, but 
only on one subject did she seriously 
upbraid Sandy. 

“No man-body ain’t fitted by God 
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Almighty to take care of a baby. I 
shut my eyes and see him a-fumbling 
with her buttons and gitting ’em all 
wrong, and my fingers do certainly itch 
to git a-holt of ’em.” 

“He’s plumb handy, Jared 

“Handy or no handy, his fingers 
ain’t built right.” 

Sandy talked it all out, her hand in 
the older woman’s. The gush of their 
talking was an artesian stream that 
flowed ceaselessly night and morning. 

When Mr. Littlepage did come, big 
and serious and awkward, it was only 
to hitch up and be off with another 
load. 

“My apples is early this year. I’ve 
a order for a load in Tombstone.” 

Sandy understood the primal neces- 
sity of the money earning where money 
is so scarce. Emotion is never vendi- 
ble, so no matter how her heart gnawed 
she had to wait and think things over. 
The painful conviction grew and grew 
that Jared did not want her back, and 
yet she ached for the feel of Lou 
baby in her arms and knew that Jared, 
even though he were jarred by her 
shortcomings, was what she wanted 
more than anything else in this world 
or the next. 


* * * * 


Night had fallen before Sandy 
could get there. That old shack held 
heaven with Lou baby and Jared there, 
and so to be met by the shock of an 
unfamiliar fence, almost made her 
turn back. She ran her fingers along 
only to have them penetrated by the 
thorn of the ocatilla, but the minor 
hurt was nothing to the wave of sting- 
ing bereftness that washed over her. 
They were gone. She stood there a 
second, 

“I can look in-anyway, and see who 
is there. Mebbe they could tell me 
where they’ve gone.” 

She had to find the gate; that took 
some fumbling; then straight to the 
lighted window she went, sending its 
path of gold into the blackness. 

It wasn’t anything like her house, 
neat walls and a big fire, talking and 
chirping into a tidy room. Suddenly 
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her eye fell on the silent figure of a 
man, his head buried on his _ out- 
stretched arms directly under the lamp. 
That shock of wiry gold hair was cer- 
tainly Jared’s, and that long, loosely 
jointed body. She called his name, but 
the man didn’t stir. Some sudden 
realization of his smitten loneliness 
bore in upon her and she ran breath- 
lessly, not stopping until she was on 
the floor beside him, with nothing but 
his name to say, repeated over and 
over again. 

The deep light that kindled in 
Jared’s eyes was re-birth to the wo- 
man. 

“Sandy!” His arms went round her 
with a force that hurt. 

“Dear, I was all wrong in going 
away. Jesus come right down here 
through the saccaton to comfort me 
and tell me Hally was all right, and 
that He was loving him, but I didn’t 


see clear. I was all wrong. I reckon 
we'll wait together, dear, for what 
comes.” 


The man’s deep contrition was hard 
to put into words. 

“If you-all will jest try me once 
more.” 

“TI kept thinking that mebbe you did 
not want me back.” 

The look that swept over his face 
was answer enough. Suddenly his 
present woe withered him. 

“Lou baby ain’t what you might call 
—peart.” He choked telling her. 

She flashed to her feet, but Jared 
caught her, and with clasped hands 
they leaned over the bed together. 

The sweet, even breathing of a child 
sleeping the relaxed sleep after strain, 
the good sleep that makes new was 
what had come to Lou baby. 

“Her fever must have went out as 
you came in.” 

Jared was on his knees by the bed, 
and his shoulders shook with the hard, 
dry sobs of relief that unstrung. She 
dropped beside him, and they never 
knew how long they watched that 
sweetest sight in all the world, the 
deep sleep of a little child. 

There was much for her to look at 
in the morning, and her cricket chirp 
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of enjoyment was gayest fanfare of 
music to Jared’s ears. 

“Jared, that fence frightened me so, 
I thought you was gone and some- 
body else lived here, but my zinias ’1l 
have a chance to grow.” 

“T’ve watered them every day.” 

“Jared.” 

The tinkling rill of her talking 
stopped for a moment only to trip on 
again, Jared lingered in the doorway, 
his eyes hungry for every sight of 
her and Lou baby tucked in woman- 
way by the fire. 

“Ain’t it warm and cozy? How 
come you to git that shelf just right? 
Jared Hillyers, ain’t you never going 
to work—it’s two hours past sun-up ?” 

He gave a little whistle of pure light 
heartedness. 

“I reckon I'll git at that two acre 
fence now.” 

The morning hours droned happily 
along. 
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“T’m so happy I just feel like keep- 
ing still and hugging everything.” 

She took it out on Lou baby, who 
cooed in response, her first coo. 

Along about noon a farm wagon 
drew up outside the fence, and a spry 
light figure was seen busily descend- 
ing. 

Tears were streaming down Sandy’s 
face, but she sat with her eyes tight 
shut until Mrs. Littlepage walked in. 

“Sandella Hillyers, what’s the mat- 
ter with your Didn’t you hear me 
a-lighting down 

“T’ve harked to that scraping sound 
so often when they wasn’t a soul, I just 
wanted to see how it felt to look up 
and see you.” 

They were clasped in each other’s 
arms, rocking gently back and forth 
and crying as women will. Sandy’s 
were tears of pure joy. 

“Jared wants me, and now here’s 
you.” 


Yesterday I failed and fell; 
Yesternight I spent in hell; 
But, though failure bar my way, 
I will fight again today. 


Though my hand be shaking still, 
Thin my shout and sick my will, 
Though past weakness stalk anew 
I will see the battle through. 


Thoughts that seemed long since suppressed 
Goad me, leave no calm nor rest. 

Still uncowed by doom or doubt 

I will fight the battle out. 


Failure dogs me like a friend, 
Failure waits me at the end. 
But, though forced against the wall, 
Glad I fight and glad will fall. 


Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 
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The Splinter Mark 


By Adah Godsman Learned 


vember. The wind whistled and 
sighed around the house and floun- 
uered about in the drifted snow. 

In the big sitting room I was at- 
tempting to keep my face warm before 
a grate fire while my husband was 
deeply absorbed reading in his study. 
As the wind fought its way through 
the street, whole gusts of it seemed to 
find access into the cold, dark corri- 
dors of the old house, and now and 
then would bang a squeaky, rusty- 
hinged door and carry the echoes out 
into the storm. The window curtains 
moved restlessly and the closed shut- 
ters strained and struggled with their 
fastenings. I could hear leaf after 
leaf of my husband’s book turn as if 
mechanical. I was cold and lonesome. 
Hoping to arouse myself, I threw a 
heavy coat about my shoulders and 
went down a dark hallway to the kit- 
chen for wood. 

Returning with my arms full, I 
pushed the big door shut with my foot, 
not entirely closing it, and crossed the 
room to the fire, my teeth fairly chat- 
tering. Dropping my burden I straight- 
ened up just in time to see the door 
slowly swing open and a little cripple 
boy hobble in, supporting himself by 
a single worn, little crutch, which 
looked as if a splinter had been pulled 
loose all the way down. 

Naturally, I was surprised, if not 
startled, to see the child, and won- 
dered how he had entered, for I was 
sure every door was bolted. For the 
moment I could not find my tongue, 
and by the time I had, he started to- 
wards the fire, caught sight of me and 
fled into my husband’s study. 

; Forgetting how cold I was, I hur- 
tied softly to the door and looked in. 


| WAS a cold evening in late No- 


My husband was quietly reading be- 
fore his grate—and there was no one 
else in the room. 

I gasped and paused a second, un- 
certain whether to say anything or not. 
Finally, deciding that I had imagined 
what I had seen, and knowing that Al- 
bert would probably laugh at my no- 
tion, I wasted no time in closing the 
door into the hall, and sitting down so 
that I could watch it, I tried to inter- 
est myself in my magazine. 

About three weeks later, Albert and 
I were toasting ourselves before the 
study fire. There was no light in the 
room except the conflicting shadows 
caused by the fire in the sitting room, 
mingling with those on the study walls. 

Glancing up from a bit of verse 
which he was reading, my husband 
paused, his mouth still open, and stared 
toward the door. I turned and looked 
also, but seeing nothing, again faced 
the fire. 

“Didn’t you see anything ?” he curi- 
ously asked. 

“No,” I replied, with a 
taising of my eyebrows. 

He looked at me a second, his face 
seeming a shade paler. 

“Did you bolt the doors ?” 

“Yes,” I calmly answered. Neither 
my husband nor I were inclined to be 
very nervous. He passed his hands 
over his eyes and relapsed into his 
usual silence, poetry forgotten. 

When winter was over, spring 
brought house cleaning time. The 
first two floors were finished, and with 
broom and dustpan I had mounted the 
ladder leading to the attic. The win- 


surprised 


dows were almost darkened by years 

of spider industry, but it did not take 

the broom long to produce light. 
Apparently, no one had been there 
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for years. A neighbor had told me 
that before our coming the house had 
been empty for a very long time, and 
that as far back as her mother could 
remember, only an old gentleman had 
lived here. 

The attic was full of old trunks, 
boxes, chests and stands, with many 
drawers. Subduing my curiosity, I 
swept and dusted till everything looked 
fresh and clean. As the windows were 
fastened tight I was unable to admit 
any fresh air. 

I looked around, wondering where to 
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begin. In the corner opposite stood a 
low trunk, probably about three feet 
long. Beside it, on the floor, were two 
little wooden soldiers. An odd feeling 
gripped my heart. It would be a 
desecration to open it. Yet something 
prompted me to do so. It was not 
locked, and I raised the lid and looked 
within. 

As I had thought, it was full of lit- 
tle worn toys, but on the very top I 
nearly reeled—on the very top lay a 
little crutch with a splinter wound all 
the way down. 


WHERE? 


Where are they gone—the fairies? 

Once I saw, all on a moonlight night— 

In golden glory lay our sleeping world— 

But I saw, there in the gleaming stubble— 
Owl and squirrel long gone—ring after ring 
Of little folk a-dancing silently. 

There in the garden where the roses dreamed; 
A feast was spread, of wondrous, dainty fare. 

I hid beneath an oak tree, and I heard 

In the low branches dark above my head, 
Whispers and laughter, all sweet melody. 
Sparkling silver-green, the tiny forms 

Gathered around me, fearing not; they knew 

I loved them, and to me they told strange tales 
And things 6f magic, things indeed more real 
Than worlds that sleep at night can ever know. 
And then—and then—I went away, and learned 
The things of daytime—all my fairies fled. 


The moonlight gleams upon the stubble now, 
The roses dream, the branches of the oak 
Are dark and still,—and I am all alone— 
Where are they zvone—the fairies? 


SARAH HAMMOND KELLY. 
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In Search of the Moon 


By Gertrude Orr 


RS. LAMBERT listened in 
M alarm to the slamming of the 

door and the quick footsteps 

on the stairs that announced 
her niece’s home-coming. Something 
had happened, that was certain, for 
Catherine, in one of her periodical 
moods that took her through the depth 
of despondency had left the house that 
morning with listless, and dragging, 
steps. 

“T wish to heaven that some one was 
fitting up an expedition for the moon,” 
she had declared passionately, as she 
lingered an instant on the porch, her 
eyes fixed on the distant mountains. 
There was a frosty edge in the air that 
whipped bright roses into her cheeks 
and the farthest line of mountain peaks 
were white with new fallen snow. 

Mrs. Lambert had watched her with 
troubled eyes, for she read rebellion 
in the girl’s heart from the defiant tilt 
of her head as she set out for the of- 
fice where eight hours of routine work 
awaited her. She laid down her sew- 
ing now, and pushing back her glasses 
she followed her niece upstairs. 

“Well, did you find your expedition 
for the moon?’” she called out cheer- 
ily, as she knocked, then pushed open 
Catherine’s door. She stopped 
amazed, on the threshold, for the 
pretty room, usually so neat, was topsy 
turvy. Drawers had been dumped out 
in the middle of the room and dresses 
had been hauled out of the closet and 
heaped up on the bed. In the midst 
of the confusion was an open trunk, 
which the girl had dragged from her 
closet, and which she was packing rap- 
idly, choosing clothing from the dis- 
orderly assortment before her with an 
appraising eye. 

“Not for the moon, but for Panama,” 


replied Catherine abstractedly, her 
voice half-muffled as she leaned over 
the trunk. “We leave at ten o’clock 
to-night for Los Angeles and will 
catch the steamer on Tuesday.” 

Mrs. Lambert sat down suddenly, 
and a warning cry was all that pre- 
vented her from smashing the best hat 
that Catherine snatched out of her 
way. 

“Catherine Tillman,” she gasped. 
Then indignantly she inquired, “And 
who may be ‘we,’ if I may inquire ?” 

The girl straightened up, and turn- 
ing around, she faced her aunt for the 
first time. 

“Mr. Macey, his little girl, and I,” 
she replied quietly, but her cheeks 
flushed suddenly and there was a 
shadow under her eyes of sombre gray. 

Her aunt stared at her with round, 
unbelieving eyes, and her mouth drew 
slowly into a hard line. 

“And in what capacity do you go,” 
she inquired, with a coldness that sent 
a shiver down the girl’s back. 

“You shouldn’t ask such a question, 
Aunt Martha,” she replied quietly, af- 
ter an instant’s silence. “Mr. Macey 
has decided that he will get out his 
year’s report while he makes the trip 
south. So of course he will have to 
have me with him, or one of the other 
stenographers from the office. And 
besides, a woman is needed to look af- 
ter Margaret, his little girl.” 

“And what of his wife?” asked Mrs. 
Lambert, with a hardness that sent 
another shiver down Catherine’s back. 

If this was the way in which her 
aunt took it, her own gentle aunt who 
had mothered her since she had been 
left an orphan years before, what 
would the world say, the indifferent 
world that was ready to greet anything 
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unconventional with a cynical smile 
and raised eyebrows. 

“IT don’t care, I can’t stand it,” she 
broke out passionately. “I might as 
well be dead and under the sod as 
bored to death. What do I get out of 
life? To work at eight in the morning 
—a tedious routine without a bright 
note in it—back home at five—sit 
around and sew or read, and then go 
to bed at nine.” 

“You seem to forget that I work 
constantly to make home pleasant for 
you,” interrupted her aunt. “And 
there have been plenty of men who 
have tried to be nice to you in a nice 
way, until you frowned them off.” 

“They bored me to death,” retorted 
the girl. “Sleek and stupid, all of 
them—those nice young men—that is, 
all except Howard,” and her eyes 
softened as she spoke his name. “But 
he’s too busy making a name for him- 
self,” she went on with a harsh little 
laugh. “He hasn’t time to come very 
often, and of course when he marries 
it will have to be a girl of wealth and 
position who can help him with that 
famous career.” 

She sank down beside the trunk, sit- 
ting cross-legged, her eyes dreamy, as 
she thought of the man who had been 
her playmate in the old days, but who 
_had seemed to be growing away from 
her in these past few months. Royal 
good times they had had until she 
had gone off to a boarding school and 
he to college to study law. For a 
while they had exchanged letters filled 
with the enthusiasm of the experiences 
which were crowding into their lives. 
Then, as the new life claimed them 
more fully for its own, they had drift- 
ed apart and letters grew infrequent, 
then ceased. 

“But I thought we were back on the 
old basis when Howard came back 
from law school,” thought the girl, and 
there was a sob in her throat as she re- 
membered those first glorious months 
of the summer just past when they had 
renewed their old friendship which had 
promised to ripen into something 
richer and fuller. She was at work in 
an office that she might not be such a 
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drain upon the slender resources of 
the aunt who was caring for her. He 
was building up a law practice and 
had seemed to find in her companion- 
ship an inspiration, until suddenly he 
began to work so hard and constantly 
with the growing demands upon his 
time that his visits had grown fewer 
and then infrequent. 

Catherine had not realized what a 
place he had filled in her life until he 
had dropped out. She had few amuse- 
ments, and she moped about the house 
until there had come a fever in her 
blood which had threatened to con- 
sume her and drove her on until any- 
thing seemed preferable to this lan- 
guid existence which was wearing her 
out. 

“You haven’t answered my ques- 
tion,” came her aunt’s voice, inter- 
rupting her reverie with a suddenness 
that made her jump. “What of Mrs. 
Macey ?” 

“Every one knows that they sepa- 
rated several years ago,” replied Cath- 
erine, slowly. “She made life miser- 
able for him with her constant sus- 
picions of everything that he did. She 
has a tongue like a whip and a nature 
as sour as vinegar. And now, just 
to spite him, she refuses to divorce 
him, or let him get a divorce.”’ 

“Catherine Tillman,” gasped her 
outraged aunt. “I never though to live 
to the day when I should hear you 
speak of a good woman in words like 
those, or defend a man of Jim Macey’s 
reputation. Do you know what the 
world will say when it hears that you 
have gone off on this trip with him?” 

“I don’t care what the world says,” 
retorted the girl, her temper flaming 
up. “I’m sick to death of this place. 
People don’t live here. They just ex- 
ist. Day after day the same old story, 
a little work, a lot of food and more 
sleep. As for Mr. Macey, he never ~ 
has addressed a disrespectful word to 
me in all the time I have worked in 
his office. If my conscience is clear, 
the word of the world doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

She wondered if her words sounded 
as unconvincing to her aunt as they did 
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to her own ears. There was a load on 
her heart as she remembered the half- 
smile on Macey’s face as he stared at 
her, first amazed, then frankly joyful, 
when she had snapped up his laughing 
offer to take his chief stenographer to 
Panama with him. In the office their 
relations had always been most busi- 
ness-like, but out on the ocean 
The girl shivered a little as she won- 
dered if she trusted him or herself 
for that matter, as much as she was 
assuring her aunt that she did. There 
was red blood in her veins and her 
youth was crying out for the heritage 
of love and pleasure that had been de- 
nied her. 

“IT wash my hands of you here and 
now,” said her aunt, and her silk 
dress rustled angrily as she rose from 
her chair. “For twenty-four years, 
Catherine, I have devoted my life to 
you, and to think that now you should 
contemplate this disgraceful, this un- 
speakable thing ” Her voice broke 
suddenly and she hurried from the 
room. 

Catherine rose quickly from the floor 
and took a few quick steps as if to 
follow her. Then she stopped, with 
clenched hands and her head thrown 
back. 

“No,” she said aloud, defiantly, “I 
won’t give it up. I won’t stay here and 
become petrified. Out there, there is 
no telling what may happen. And I 
am old enough to take care of myself. 
I’ve wanted adventure and the oppor- 
tunity dropped into my hand. The ad- 
venturess can’t taste life, of excite- 
ment, without running risk, too.” 

Hastily she brushed the mist from 
her eyes and continued her packing. 
She did not heed the dinner gong, and 
by eight o’clock she had snapped shut 
the fastenings of her trunk and donned 
her suit and hat, ready for traveling. 
She sighed impatiently as her glance 
at the clock told her that it was two 
hours before the train would leave. 
Her heart was pounding noisily, and 
there was a lump in her throat as she 
looked about her room with its dainty 
hangings of cretonne and wondered 
when she would see it again. The 
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tears threatened to brim over and she 
went hurriedly downstairs. 

For a moment she hesitated in the 
hallway, wondering if she should speak 
to her aunt, then realizing that she 
would lose control of herself in an- 
other minute she resolved that she 
would write a note of farewell instead 
of trying to say painful words, and 
opening the door, she ran quickly 
down the steps. In her haste she col- 
lided with a man who was hurrying 
up the walk. 

“Well, this is a pleasant welcome,” 
he said breathlessly, straightening his 
hat with one hand and steadying the 
girl with the other, and Catherine 
laughed hysterically as she recognized 
Howard Lewis. It was too much for 
her over-strained nerves, and the arms 
of the man about her were all that 
kept her from sinking to the ground 
as she laughed and crieti alternately. 

After his first surprise, Lewis wait- 
ed patiently until the gale had sub- 
sided and the girl, with sudden realiza- 
tion of her position, had withdrawn 
herself from his arms and fumbled for 
a handkerchief. Silently he handed 
her his own and waited until she had 
dried her eyes. 

“And now suppose you tell me what 
it’s all about,” he said quietly. “You 
came out the door as if the devil him- 
self were after you.” 

Catherine was glad of the darkness 
that hid her cheeks, suddenly hot, and 
her voice shook as she tried to answer 
him lightly. 

“Perhaps he was,” returned. 
“Anyway, I’m glad you came to-night, 
Howard, for I’m leaving for Panama at 
ten o'clock,” 

Lewis stared at her, trying to read 
her face in the dark, then he whistled 
slowly. 

“Panama,” he repeated. “This is 
pretty sudden, isn’t it, Catherine ? With 
whom are Jou going 

“Mr. Macey has decided to get out 
his annual report while he is on his 
vacation, so he is taking me with him 
to do the work and to look after his 
little girl,” replied Catherine. She 
felt suddenly that she would scream 
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aloud if she had to repeat that story 
again, and turning away abruptly, she 
went down the walk and turned on the 
street towards the depot. 

An instant Lewis stood there motion- 
less; then he hurried after her. “My 
machine is right here,” he said, catch- 
ing her by the arm. ‘“Let’s have one 
more ride before you go. I'll land 
you at the station in plenty of time for 
your train.” 

Catherine hesitated, then obeyed the 
pressure on her arm and stepped into 
the low runabout. For a while both 
were silent, as Lewis turned the ma- 
chine towards the west. The air was 
brisk and exhilarating and the frosty 
stars were brilliant in the heavens 
above. 

In fifteen minutes they had left the 
city, and turned off into quiet roads 
that headed towards the foothills 
across a stretch of plains. Lewis let 
the machine out, and as they flew over 
the road, the load seemed to lift from 
Catherine’s heart. She stole a glance 
from beneath lowered lids at the man 
beside her, and suddenly she spoke as 
if in answer to an unuttered reproach. 

“I’m mad for an adventure, Howard. 
I couldn’t go on just existing any 
longer. All through the spring and 
summer there has been a song in my 
heart and a fever, a wanderlust in my 
“blood. I wanted to go to the moon or 
at least to get up into the hills that 
were calling me. I couldn’t pick up a 
magazine without seeing pictures of 
distant lands, and every book that I 
read was filled from cover to cover 
with stirring events. I was bursting 
with energy—and each day that I left 
home it was with the hope that’ some- 
thing would happen that day, that just 
around the corner I might find the 
Adventure.” 

“And because it didn’t come at once 
you lost faith and thought to take fate 
in your own hands, even at the peril 
of ruining your life,” interrupted 
Lewis. 

Catherine stared at him, wondering 
at his tone, and a quickened pulse sent 
the blood to her cheeks. Could it 
be 
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“If it’s adventure that you’re looking 
for,’ the man was saying, “you've 
found it—for you’re kidnapped.” 

His eyes never left the road that was 
flying under them, but in his face as 
she leaned forward in amazement to 
look at him, Catherine read determi- 
nation. 

“But, Howard—the train,” she half- 
protested, then as the man paid no 
more attention to her than to let out 
the machine a little more, she leaned 
back in her seat, holding fast to her 
hat as thé wind whipped her hair in 
tendrils across her eyes. 

For half an hour Lewis drove on in 
silence, which the girl did not inter- 
rupt; then as they came in sight of a 
little town half-hidden among the roll- 
ing hills, he slowed down, and the 
machine with a hum of the motor 
started on the upgrade. The clock in 
the town hall struck ten as they turned 
into the quiet streets, and Catherine 
half-exclaimed, then fell silent again. 

For the first time Lewis turned to 
look at her, but she refused to meet 
his eyes, staring straight ahead of her. 

“Well,” he said quizzically, “you've 
missed your train, and Macey will 
think that you lost your nerve at the 
last minute. How do you like being 
kidnapped P” 

The girl maintained an obstinate 
silence, and he leaned over and 
touched her hand. 

“Are you really sorry that you have 
missed that train?” he demanded 
tensely, in a new tone. 

Reluctantly Catherine lifted her eyes 
and as she met his she shook her head 
involuntarily. 

Lewis drew a sudden breath of re- 
lief, then he laughed gaily. “So it’s 
adventure you’re wanting, milady. 
Sure, it’s what we’re all wanting. I’ve 
felt the fever, too, this summer, but 
because I was thinking and planning 
for the future I shut my ears to the 
call of the hills. I was working and 
working and saving and hoping. Why, 
you must know that it was for you I 
was hoping, Catherine, and to think 
that to-night I was just in time——” 

He stopped as the girl turned from 
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THE DESERT’S RESURRECTION 


him with a quick gesture of shame. 

“Oh, don’t think I can’t understand,” 
he said softly, bending over her. “I 
was wrong. I thought that you would 
understand my silence, and I couldn’t 
be with you much without fear of 
breaking into the words which I 
thought should remain unsaid. I 
wanted to have more to offer you, but 
if you’re willing to put up with a lit- 
t] 

He turned the machine down a dark 
street before he spoke again. 

“Around the corner,” he said quiet- 
ly, “there is a minister who makes a 
specialty of run-away weddings. And 
then to-morrow we could get two horses 
and a camping outfit and hit off into 
the hills for a few days. After that, 
of course, it would be work again and 
hard work.” He half-laughed. “It 
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wouldn’t be like Panama or a trip to 
the moon.” 

He stopped the machine in front of 
a frame cottage where a lamp burned 
brightly in the window. Jumping out, 
he ran around and opened the door for 
Catherine, holding out both hands to 
her. 

“Remember that you kid- 
napped,” he said, gaily threatening. 
“Will you come willingly, or must I 
carry you in by force.” 

“You are very sure of me,” said 
the girl, half hesitating, then at his 
hurt exclamation, she put her hands 
into his and stepped from the machine 
into his open arms. 

“I don’t believe it was the moon I 
‘wanted after all,” she confessed with 
a little catch in her voice. “I think it 
was just a honeymoon—with you.” 


THE DESERTS RESURRECTION 


Just yesterday the hills were brown and bare; 
All dead and lifeless as the gleaming sand; 
No sign of vegetation anywhere, 
But withered, scorched and burned on every hand. 
The earth was parched and cracked and fissure-rent, 
The dull hills glared, all desolate, 
As if of all their desert beauty spent, 
And blasted by the mocking hand of Fate. 


No kindly flowers bloomed on yonder rise; 
No blossoms nodded in the noonday sun. 
There were no grassy slopes to greet the eyes; 
No poppied mesas as of fine gold spun. 
The ridges were a waste of barren soil, 
On which a cloudless sun threw piercing rays; 
As if, in hellish glee, it would despoil 
The land of all its bloom-embowered ways. 


And then a little raincloud swept the sky, 

And sent the moistened drops to kiss the earth; 
Then came God’s magic hand to beautify 

And clothe the hills with all their precious worth. 
The mesas leaped to life; the range birds sang 

Their songs of joy beside the flood-swept stream, 
The whole wide land to living beauty sprang, 

And waked the desert from its wintry dream. 
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Zoela 


By H. P. Holt 


ACK STURGISS lay back on the 
hard floor of his prison and peered 
up at the glinting stars that shone 
through the cracks in the roof. 

He had never noticed before how 
beautiful they were. Four hours more 
of life: the natives had said they 
would kill him at dawn. 

There was one big star that twin- 
kled tantalizingly—he must have 
noticed that fellow before, on some 
still night when he was sailing in the 
South Seas with a light heart and a 
fairly easy conscience. He wondered 
vaguely if he would ever see that tan- 
talizing star again after it passed that 
crack; and he wished now that he had 
taken more notice of it when he had 
better opportunities, After all, one 
does miss a lot of opportunities in 
life. But had he? No, he reflected, 
at thirty-eight he had a fairly crowd- 
ed record to look back upon. There 
were not many things he had omitted. 
He fell to reviewing scraps of his life 
—schooldays, pearl fishing which 
some people call poaching, cattle 


punching, looting episodes in the 
world’s back-waters, copra _ trading, 
which had its exciting side. Some- 


times he had been skipper of boats 
belonging to other people. At times 
he had had to sail before the mast, 
partly because it was a good oppor- 
tunity of removing from a_ region 
which was becoming unpleasant. On 
occasions he had been master of his 
own craft, sailing whither he liked, 
generally with a crew of his own kid- 
ney. Once it was a typhoon which 
robbed him of his vessel. An impu- 
dent Japanese warship bored a hole 
in another, but under the circum- 
stances he did not see his way clear 
to claim compensation. 


Ah, those were good days. What 
did the loss of a ship matter? His 
luck always brought him out on top 
again. The Japanese nearly had them 
though. It was better, however, to 
spend five days in an open boat in the 
fog than to be put into prison for a 
very indefinite period. He lived again 
through some of his best times. It 
‘was on this very island, four years 
before, that the typhoon hurled his 
wounded vessel without a mast left 
standing. There was some unpleas- , 
antness then with the natives—one of 
them got shot. They had to stop there 
some time. That was how he came to 
have a rudimentary knowledge of their 
lingo, although it was not altogether 
unlike that spoken on some _ other 
‘islands in those lattitudes. He re- 
membered the ill-temper the islanders 
displayed on the shore when he and 
his companions, growing weary of 
the place, sailed away on the largest 
boat they could find. It was not much 
of a craft, anyhow, though it did fetch 
a good price in Sydney as a curiosity. 
He was sorry he did not stop to say 
good-bye to Zoela. Poor girl, her 
husband was beating her to death 
when he first met her. He could not 
bear to see a woman ill-used, so he 
threw the native into the river, from 
which the brute never returned. 

The big star peeped through another 
chink further on, and Sturgiss smiled 
at it: it was quite an old friend. 

Some people, ‘way back home, 
might have called the death of Zoela’s 
husband murder, but it was only a 
fortunate accident; she told him af- 
terwards that the brute had beaten his 
first wife to death. It was merely ret- 
ribution. Funny ideas some of these 
people seemed to have. Zoela never 
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regarded it as an accident; she ap- 
peared to look upon herself as his 
slave after the incident. 

Those brown eyes of hers were won- 
derful. He could see them now, shin- 
ing like oval diamonds in the moon. 
Bah! she was only a savage. He saw 
her yesterday, after they had dragged 
him six miles over swamps and hills. 
They held a nigger court-martial over 
him and condemned him to death, 
chiefly because he was a white man, 
and incidentally because he and a cou- 
ple of half-caste hirelings had nearly 
got away to his small cutter with a 
little collection of pearls which the 
natives had gathered. Dishonest trad- 
ers would have given the islanders 
very little for them. Anyway, the 
natives swarmed out from the under- 
growth and cut him off. When it was 
decided to kill him at dawn they 
burst out into savage laughter, and 
she laughed too. So much for a wo- 
man’s memory. The women—dozens 
of them—stood around and jeered as 
he lay trussed up on the ground. Some 
spat on him; others struck him. Zoela 
kicked him in the ribs with her bare 
foot while the sun shone in her jet- 
black hair as it had done four years 
previously while he looked into her 
dark brown eyes, and they laughed 
as they played together like two 
children. 

He had now’given up struggling to 
twist his hands out of the tight thongs 
which held his arms behind his back. 
These devils knew how to truss a man 
up. His feet were not bound, but he 
was powerless. For the twentieth time 
he went round the walls of the wooden 
hut, examining them inch by inch. He 
would have been no more securely 
imprisoned had he been at the bottom 
of the sea with a ton weight on his 
chest. There was a sort of door, but 
it was fastened with great wooden 
piles; outside were two black-hearted 
guards armed with long spears. He 
had amused himself for a time harrow- 
ing their feelings by making unpleas- 
ant references to their personal ap- 


pearance, their future, and their an- 
cestors; but even that form of diver- 
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sion palls when one has but a few 
hours more to live. 

He lay back again on the floor. It 
was less comfortable than standing, 
because his wrists were painful, but 
he could see the stars better that way. 
He got on the track of the big fellow 
again. How would they kill him? 
Darts, probably. They considered that 
method provided the maximum of 
sport. 

“Bah, the dirty beasts,” he ejacu- 
lated. Death did not frighten him. 
It was the indignity of being killed by 
niggers that hurt worst. It must be 
within a couple of hours of dawn now. 
He remembered thirty years ago when 
he was a nipper 

There was a sound at the doorway. 
They could not be coming yet. Some- 
thing grated softly—ever so softly. 
He held his breath and leaned his head 
forward, listening intently. Again the 
same noise. It might have been a rat, 
yet it was too furtive. He was going 
to call out, but some instinct forbade 
him. He could only crouch and strain 
his ears. For a minute the noise 
stopped: it seemed like an hour, and 
then the grating was continued. Slowly 
the rough wooden door was lifted open. 
Jack Sturgiss felt a curious sensation 
in the region of his heart. In the dim 
moonlight he saw a figure which came 
towards him with the stealth of a 
panther. 

“Sh--s-s!” He barely heard the 
sound. His own lips seemed strangely 


It was dark inside the hut. A hand 
felt for his shoulder and slid down 
his arms. A moment later it was sev- 
ering the thongs with a knife. He felt 
the cold blade as it touched his arm. 
Steel knives are rare in the South Sea 
Islands. He remembered he gave one 
to Zoela because it seemed to please 
her. He stretched out his freed hands 
and one of them was grasped firmly. 
Together they crept towards the door. 
He got a fleeting glance of the two 
dark sentiies sprawling on the ground 
and sleeping heavily, but his com- 
panion hurried him quickly away, hold- 
ing his hand as an anxious mother 
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takes hold of a child, until they were 
under the shade of the trees. 

“Zoela,” he said softly. 

‘Do not speak yet,” she answered 
in her own tongue. “They will kill 
both of us if we are seen.” She pushed 
her way through the undergrowth and 
pressed forward over a semblance of 
a track. He stumbled after her—she 
appeared to know every inch of the 
rough way—for an hour until they 
joined a broader path. 

“We must go a long way round,” 
she said, “but if we hurry you may 
get away.” 

“Where are you taking me to?” he 
asked. 

“The sea,” she replied, never slack- 
ening her pace. 

“To the cutter?” asked the man, his 
confidence growing at every step he 
took. 

“Not your boat,” said Zoela. “I 
stole away when the sun went down 
and put the juice of a root in the sen- 
tries’ drink to make them sleep. Then 
I went to the place where your boat 
was. Our men have pulled it far up 
the beach away from the sea. It would 
take ten people to float it. But I 
found one of our boats, far away. 
That is all I can do,” she concluded, 
simply. 

-She must have been walking eight 
or nine hours. There was nothing he 
could say. In silence and semi-dark- 
ness they hurried on until he calculated 
that they must be about eight miles 
from the hut. 


“Zoela,”’ he said at length. “I 
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thought you did not know me last 
night.” 

“My father’s eyes were on me,” 
she answered. “He recognized you. 
Had I not laughed and kicked you I 
should have been watched, and at 
dawn ” She broke off abruptly. 

A pale light was creeping over the 
horizon as they emerged from the trees 
onto the silvery beach. It was the hour 
at which he should have stood as tar- 
get for their devilish little darts. A 
native boat, fitted with a rough plaited 
sail, lay on the sand—an uncomfort- 
able, ungainly-looking craft, but one 
that would ride through half a_ gale. 
She helped him push it into the water. 
The sun, shooting up over the brink of 
the sea, played on her raven hair as he 
had seen it do before. The corners of 
her mouth were drooping. Tears came 
into her brown eyes. Suddenly she 
turned, and, running like a_ deer, 
plunged into a maze of stunted trees. 

“Zoela,” he called, “come back.” 
But she had vanished. He climbed 
into the boat. There was fruit and 
water there—enough to keep him alive 
until he reached the mainland or was 
picked up. She had done her part 
thoroughly. 

“And I have heard men declare that 


‘women have no sense of. gratitude,” 


he said aloud as he hoisted the rude 
sail. 

An hour later his craft was merely a 
speck at the point where the — sea 


merges into the sky. Zoela, standing 
on the peak of a hill, watched it until 
it vanished. 
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Ah-Foo, 


the Fortune Teller 


A Story of “Old” Chinatown 


By Marion Allen 


the smoke of countless fire-crack- 
ers filled Chinatown. 

Squatted near a Joss house, his 
hands folded in his voluminous 
sleeves, his yellow face gleaming 
weirdly in the half light, sat Ah-Foo, 
the fortune teller. He was listening 
to the slip-slip of the feet of the Chi- 
nese who thronged the streets. Above 
his head flapped orange and green 
banners, lit by the glow from hundreds 
of colored lanterns. Shortly after 
midnight a fellow countryman, 
dressed like a coolie and walking with 
a slight limp, approached. 

As he came within reach, the for- 
tune teller made a dart and seizing 
his hand, peered into the palm, hold- 
ing it close to his near-sighted eyes. 
He began to read the newcomer’s past, 
and his sinister whispers seemed to 
terrorize the other. The fortune teller 
was urging his companion to something 
from which the other drew back. Ah- 
Foo’s tone grew menacing. He ap- 
peared to threaten his companion, who 
at last, with a cowed look, apparently 
yielded, and started hastily in the 
direction of the old Osborne place, 
which, like many of the early San 
Francisco residences, was just outside 
the Chinese quarters. The Chinaman 
stealthily approached the house and 
opened the back door with a key and 
entered noiselessly. 


E WAS Chinese New Year, and 
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Elsie Osborne was giving a unique 
entertainment in the form of a Chinese 
luncheon. It was a pretty scene. The 
guests, clad in gorgeous Chinese gar- 
ments, exclaimed over the queer, 
varied menu and the Oriental decora- 


tions. Oddly shaped bronze urns sent 
out writhing ribbons of scented smoke 
while the subdued lights shone on the 
waxen petals of the Chinese lilies and 
the rich embroideries on the table. El- 
sie Osborne in imitation of the Chi- 
nese women, wore her hair tightly 
coiled and bound with jeweled bands, 
while on her arms and ankles were 
bracelets of jade and semi-precious 
metals. His wife’s extravagance in 
dress and carelessness in money mat- 
ters was a source of frequent worry to 
Jerry Osborne. She had little knowl- 
edge of practical affairs. She had 
been allowed to assume no responsi- 
bilities during her girlhood, and since 
her marriage, Lee Sing, their Chinese 
cook, had managed the housekeeping 
for her. If it were not for the latter, 
Jerry Osborne often declared, they 
would be bankrupt, but their cook was 
a model of economy, and kept their 
expenses down with his careful buy- 
ing. He handled the housekeeping 
funds, paying the bills from the money 
allowed him each month. Elsie sim- 
ply looked over the receipts—a detail ° 
which her husband insisted upon. 
Jerry Osborne was at present out of 
the city on business, so that his wife 
had no check on her love of enter- 
taining. 

After the guests had gone, Elsie’s 
sister lingered. 


“You have given a_ great many 


luncheons while Jerry has been away. 
How can you afford it?” she said, 
abruptly. 

“Oh, Lee Sing manages,” said Elsie 
easily. 

“Lee Sing cannot provide menus like 
yours on the money you give “him.” 
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“But he does,” said Elsie. 

“My dear, he cannot. I know the 
minimum cost.” She broke off as El- 
sie was abruptly summoned to the 
phone, and the conversation was not 
resumed. 

Nevertheless, her words had made 
Elsie uneasy. She recalled later that 
she had not seen the bills since her 
husband’s absence. Hitherto Lee Sing 
had always presented them promptly. 
It seemed strange, but of course it was 
alright. Nevertheless, it was with an 
undefined premonition that she sought 
her cook. 

“Sing, where are the bills? I have 
not seen them.” 

“Bills not all paid,” said her cook, 
smoothly. “I not have money enough.” 

Mrs. Osborne was startled. “What 
do you mean, Sing? Bring them to 
meat once.” She looked at the to- 
tals. She was five hundred dollars in 
debt. Such a thing had never hap- 
pened before. “Sing, how dared 
you!” 

“Too many parties,” said her cook 
shortly. 

Elsie Osborne was overcome with 
remorse. It was all her fault. What 
would Jerry say? She had promised 
him to be careful. Why had Lee Sing 
not warned her? If she had only 
‘known that she was going over her 
allowance! She looked perplexedly 
in her cook’s bland, open countenance. 
Tears came to her eyes. “Sing, how 
could your I have no money. I will 
have to tell Mr. Osborne that I have 
‘gone over the allowance.” 

“You no tell him. I fix it up.” 

“How can you fix it up?” asked 
Mrs. Osborne hysterically. 

“I borrow money. I got fliend in 
Chinatown. He heap lich.” 

Mrs. Osborne stared. It was an ex- 
traordinary idea. She could not ac- 
cept, of course, but it was kind of 
Sing. After all, it was partly his 
fault. On second thought—Elsie hesi- 
tated—if she let Sing borrow the 
money, Jerry need never know about 
her extravagance. She could pay it 
back herself. She would economize. 


She pondered a minute. “Sing, will 
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your friend wait until I can save the 
money ?” 

“Oh, yes; he wait long tlime,’ 
the cook confidently. 

Elsie Osborne’s hesitation was over. 
She disliked borrowing, but it was 
from a rich Chinaman, she reminded 
herself, a friend of Sing’s—and no 
one need ever know. 

“Very well. You may borrow the 
money,” she said impulsively. 

A curious gleam came _ into her 
cook’s eyes as he shuffled hastily 
away, as if afraid his mistress might 
change her mind. 


said 


Chinese New Year was nearly over. 
Here and there the lanterns flickered 
out. Only the big lamp in the win- 
dow of Ah-Foo, the fortune teller, 
gave out a steady gleam. The police 
were accustomed to see it burn into 
the early morning hours, for here 
came a stream of visitors. Among the 
frequent callers was “Big Jim,” so 
called by the police who employed 
him to give them secret knowledge of 
what went on in Chinatown. “Big 
Jim” had done much to spread the 
fortune teller’s fame, and had openly 
vowed that he undertook no enter- 
prise until Ah-Foo had read the future 
in his palm. None guessed the real 
object of his visits, nor that the two 
were partners and played cleverly in- 
to each other’s hands. “Big Jim” con- 
sulted with the fortune teller and then 
told the police just what he chose 
them to know, and no more. 

They paid high for his informa- 
tion. “Big Jim” learned what raids 
they planned; what men they sought; 
what snares they laid; and it was this 
knowledge, passed on to the fortune 
teller, that enabled him to read the 
future with such marvelous accuracy. 
In Chinatown, Ah-Foo was credited 
with the gift of second sight, and his 
power was enormous. He had hatched 
another plot that night, and his last 
visitor was Lee Sing, whose face wore 
a crafty, sinister expression very dif- 
ferent from the frank, child-like one 
which Elsie Osborne knew next morn- 


AH-FOO, THE FORTUNE TELLER 


ing, when he approached her and ten- 
dered the borrowed money. 

“You take money, Missi Osborne ?” 

Now that she had decided to accept, 
Elsie Osborne saw no reason for pro- 
crastination. “‘Of course I will take 
the money, Sing,” she said, gaily. 

“You give me leetle piece of paper 
with writing 

“Oh, Sing, surely that is not neces- 
sary.” 

‘My fliend, he know you honest, but 
he want just one line. He say he 
can’t bleak lule.” 

Elsie Osborne laughed. It seemed 
too absurd. 

“What is 
Sing 

“His name,” he was watching her 
anxiously now, “his name, Ah-Foo.” 

“It sounds familiar.” 

“Oh, no, you not know my fliend,” 
said Sing, quickly. ‘All China names 
sound same.” 

Elsie laughed again and scribbled a 


your friend’s name, 


line. “Here is my I. O. U.,” she said 
lightly. “Now go and pay every bill, 
Sing.” 


That evening as she awaited her 
husband’s return she was in her gay- 
est mood. The bills were paid; she 
owed no one, except Sing’s “‘fliend.” 
Elsie Osborne had one of those faces 
stamped with that look of non-com- 
prehension, a lack of understanding of 
evil, of which only a severe experience 
can rob some natures and is at once 
the joy and despair of those that love 
them. 

Jerry Osborne ran up the stairs, 
waving a packet boyishly over his 
_ head. 

“Oh, a present, Jerry ?” 

He handed it to her with mock cere- 
mony and watched her childlike de- 
light as she counted five one-hundred- 
dollar bills. 

“It’s a little extra money, dropped 
down on me from the skies. It has 
been owing me for years. Never so 
surprised in my life.” 

Five-hundred dollars! It was the 
exact sum she owed. Now was the 
time to tell him, but he arrested the 
words on her lips. 
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“I’m going to buy you those new 
furs you wanted.” 

“Oh, Jerry, you mustn’t.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Oh, I can’t let you. You see 
She hesitated. She wanted the furs 
dreadfully. She closed her eyes and 
in imagination saw herself in them. 
The picture was too entrancing. 

“Jerry, you must not spend it on 

me.” 
“Well, whom else should I spend it 
on, I’d like to know. I wish I could 
give you more pretty things, but you 
are happy, are you not, Elsie ?” 

“Happy!” She caught his hand. 
“You know I am happy, Jerry, every 
minute.” 

Gradually as he continued to argue, 
her protests grew fainter, then ceased. 
She allowed him finally to persuade 
her. The furs were bought. 

She wore them afterward at a little 
dinner they had at a restaurant where 
he began to tell her about a false pass- 
port which had gotten through the 
custom house. He launched enthusi- 
astically into the details, but his wife 
hardly heard him. She was admiring 
her furs in the mirror opposite. Jerry 
was always talking about his business. 
She did not like to hurt the dear boy’s 
feelings, so she had a way of letting 
her mind wander. It was not until 
she caught the word “Chinaman” that 
her attention was attracted. 

“What did you say, Jerry? A China- 
man P” 

“Yes, dear; you see, this man whom 
I am after is a rich Chinaman.” 

A ridiculous thought flashed through 
her mind. “What is his name, Jerry ?” 
“Ah-Foo.” “Elsie!” His wife had 
turned pale. 

“A pain came in my side. I’m all 
right now.” She smiled wanly in his 
anxious face. 

On the way home he questioned her 


tenderly. “You will let me get the 
doctor ?” 
“Oh, no, Jerry. I’m all right now.” 


“But why should you have a pain 
like that? It might come again.” 

“Nonsense.” She forced a laugh. 

They were approaching the house 
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and her husband began to fumble for 
his keys. They were not in his trou- 
ser pockets. He searched hurriedly 
through his clothes. “Elsie, my keys 
are gone!” He tried to hide his ner- 
vousness. “My desk key is with them. 
I brought home important papers r 
he broke off. “I was sure I put them 
in this suit before I changed my clothes 
when Lee Sing 

But at mention of their cook’s name 
his wife burst into hysterical tears. 

The following day Jerry Osborne, 
collector of the port, sat in his office 
awaiting the arrival of Ah-Foo. He 
meant to deport him. He had ob- 
tained yesterday positive proof of the 
Chinaman’s guilt. It was in the big 
bundle of papers he had brought from 
home that morning and which was now 
locked in his safe. His fright last 
night had been nothing. He had 
found his keys on the bedroom floor 
where he thought he had carelessly 
dropped them. Except for this sud- 
den indisposition of Elsie’s his mind 
was at rest. He must telephone her 
soon. Meanwhile his mind ran over 
Ah-Foo’s curious history. The China- 
man had bought the return passport 
of a fellow countryman in China. He 
had assumed the name of the original 
owner, Ah-Foo, and had slipped 
through the custom house. He had 
become a fortune teller and with his 
crooked dealings had amassed vast 
sums of money. He had been sus- 
pected by the Secret Service men of 
many crimes, but so far they had never 
been able to prove anything. Ah- 
Foo had outwitted them each time. 
Jerry Osborne had not liked some of 
the tales they told about him. A 
clerk entered. The old sinner was 
here now. 

“You sent for me?” asked Ah-Foo. 

“Yes.” 

“You see me alone?” 

Jerry Osborne motioned away the 
clerk. ‘Don’t try any tricks, Ah-Foo, 
I warn you. If you have anything to 
say before I sign your deportation 
papers, say it quickly.” 

“You not sign those papers.”’ 

“That will do,” said Jerry Osborne, 
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sternly. ‘None of that talk. Your 
passport is a genuine one, but it was 
never made out to you. I have the 
proof in my safe.” 

The Chinaman gazed at him bale- 
fully. “You show him.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,” said 
the collector, angrily. ‘I’ll show it to 
the proper authorities.” 

“You never show it to any one,” said 
the Chinaman in level tones. “That 
proof you speak of—it is stolen. My 
agent borrow your keys last night. His 
name,” he paused dramatically—‘his 
name, Lee Sing.” 

The collector sprang to his feet with 
an oath. Lee Sing! His keys! In 
two strides he was at the safe. It 
was true. His cook had turned traitor. 
One paper was missing. It was the 
evidence against Ah-Foo. The col- 
lector went white with rage. 

“Do you think the loss of that paper 
will stop me, you yellow dog ?” he said 
furiously. “I'll send you over the 
road.” 

“You not put me in any prison.” The 
Chinaman was fingering a small card. 
Now he laid it softly before Jerry Os- 
borne. It was a johotograph of a 
paper with a single line of writing and 
a signature: 


“IT OWE AH-FOO $500. 
“E.siE OSBORNE.” 


The words danced up and down be- 
fore the collector’s eyes. He made 
a blind rush at the Chinaman. Ah- 
Foo slipped by him and pressed the 
button on the wall. 

“You rang for me, sir?” The clerk 
stood at the door, staring at the dis- 
traught face of his chief. The col- 
lector motioned him away. He saw 
the whole diabolical plot. The proof 
was stolen—he dared not prosecute. 
Ah-Foo would give the story to the 
newspapers. It would make fine 
reading. His wife in debt to a China- 
man! 

They had somehow played on her , 
credulity. She had known part of the 
truth last night. She must be suffer- 
ing cruelly at this moment. He took 
down the telephone. Ah-Foo sprang 
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up, for the first time his calm desert- 
ing him. 

“You talk to police!” he said, 
shrilly. 

Jerry Osborne looked at him, slowly. 
“Not this time,” he said quietly; “but 
I'll get you yet!” 


The Chinaman waited for no more. 
His face lighted for an instant with 
a look of evil triumph. Then with his 
usual impassive bearing, he turned, and 
the slip-slip of his feet was heard down 
the corridor. 

Ah-Foo had won once more! 


THE FIRST VIOLET 


’Tis early spring— 
Down by the stream 

The pussy willows gayly nod— 
And waking from 
Its winter’s dream, 

A violet breathes its pray’r to God. 


As low beneath 
The leaves it bends 

Its head—in fragrance sweet and rare— 
To Him from whom 
All love descends, 

It breathes upon the evening air. 


ALICE PHILLIPS. 
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HE daily party of “personally 

conducted” visitors was being 

led through the grounds and 

buildings of the University of 
California. As they entered the vesti- 
bule of the great granite hall which 
holds the library, they noted a young 
lady sitting on a low stone befhch by 
the side of the corridor. 

She was a charming college girl, 
with wide, gray eyes and the daintiest 
of complexions. And her costume 
rivaled the plumage of a tropical bird. 

Her blonde hair was covered with a 
scarlet hat or cap, which was of so 
shapeless a pattern that it was difficult 
to give ita name. Its cloth was caught 
up at one side by a scarlet rosette, 
from the center of which there sprouted 
a parrot’s wing, still of the same strik- 


ing color. She wore a long coat of a 
pronounced check pattern. The deep 
collar was of black velvet; the silk 
lining, prominently displayed, was 
striped black and green. This coat was 
thrown back to show the white cos- 
tume. Down the front of the waist 
there ran a row of little round red 
buttons. 

The scarlet hat, the scarlet buttons, 
the checkered coat, with its silken 
lining—all conspired to catch the eye. 
And the young lady bent above a set 
of printed notes entitled, ““Economics 
152—The Household as an Economic 
Agent—Statement of the Cost of Liv- 
ing.” 

“What a picture that girl made with 
her brilliant costume, sitting on that 
green stone bench!” said one of the 
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Under the Berkeley oaks 


visitors as the party ascended the mar- 
ble stairs leading to the reading room 
above. 

“The environment of these college 
girls ought to incline them towards the 
picturesque,” answered his friend. “It 
is impossible to walk across the cam- 
pus without noticing a score of strik- 
ing combinations of line and color.” 

Let us take that answer as our text. 
In the course of this sketch we shall 
seek out a few of those beauty spots. 
We shall ramble beneath the palms 
and pines and along the narrow paths 
and winding drives, snapping our 
camera and dwelling on the pictures 
as we go. 


* 


There are oaks on the Berkeley 
campus, marvelous old oaks, twisting 
their gnarled limbs into many a quaint 
design—and, being live oaks, they are 
always covered with leaves, and in 
the shadow of those leaves there 
stands a marble bench of a rigid and 
high-backed pattern, and on that bench 
a visitor may sit and contemplate a 


statue erected in honor of two victo- 
rious football teams. 

The bronze figures of two players, 
posed on the summit of a six-foot col- 
umn, face westwards towards a little 
bridge, across which comes the path 
leading from the railway depot. It is 
when the visitor crosses that bridge 
that the college campus begins to open 
out before him. 

Two little creeks recede to right and 
left. Near their junction there stands 
the grove of oaks. Beyond them lies 
the drill grounds. Further on are the 
college buildings. 

The eye glances from the bridge to 
the oaks, from the oaks to the statue, 
from the statue to the drill ground, 
across which may be’ seen white 
granite halls against a setting of dark 
green. They tempt us on. 

A graceful marble structure, peep- 
ing through a grove of pinés, is 4 
very happy combination, for each ele- 
ment provides what the other lacks. 
A pine tree is stately, its long bundles 
of needles are graceful, but a grove 
of pines is very sombre. Now intro- 
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A glimpse of a fraternity house 


duce a marble edifice, and its bright- 
ness supplies the element the pines 
lacked. 

Perhaps the visitor drifts across the 
drill ground and through the botanical 
garden, along a winding way leading 
beneath the trees and through shrub- 
bery, until he comes to the building 
dedicated to the Department of Me- 
chanical Arts. 


complex. 


It is a high, brick building with 
yellow walls. Its lofty front, of a 
severely classical design, is checkered 
by the shade of trees. From the arched 
entrance a spacious passage leads to 
the central court. 

Within, the picture is exceedingly 
The broad central court, 
surrounded by workshops and offices 
and lecture halls, is more than one 
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The President's home, University of California 


hundred feet long. It is sheltered 
from end to end and from side to side 
by a great arched skylight. Within 
it the bulkier equipment of the depart- 
ment has been installed. The pave- 
ment is littered with pumps and tanks 
and electric motors. 

At one end a great black standpipe 
rises forty feet above the floor, while 
._ from its base there radiates such a 
tangle of tubes as only a hydraulic 
engineer could puzzle out. The cas- 
ual visitor carries away a lasting im- 
pression of a very business-like de- 
partment. 

There is a portico before that build- 
ing—a five-arched portico, reached by 
a twisting flight of granite steps—and 
each of its arches is overhung by 
vines and is matched by a great arched 
window behind it. The stone balus- 
trade is concealed by creepers. Lean- 
ing over it, one may look down into a 
little valley, where lies the botanical 
garden. 

There we can descend to ramble be- 
neath the palms and dragon trees. 
From beneath their shade we can look 
back at the picture the Mechanics’ 
Building makes, lifting its high front 
from the summit of its little hill. Were 


some member of a party of “person- 
ally conducted” visitors to write a 
metrical description of that edifice, 
perhaps his verses would run in some 
such fashion as this: 


“The noonday light fell on a hall; 

Its classic front rose wide and tall. 

There blew no breath of breeze. 

We stood and watched it, one and all. 

The arches high, the yellow wall, 

The granite steps, across which 
crawled 

The checkered shade of trees. 

The trailing vines that crept above 

Round arch and balustrade now wove 

A tapestry of green. 

Their leaves and tendrils glossy bright, 

Sparkling beneath the radiant light, 

In all their grace were seen.” 


Which proves that the poetic art has 
declined a good deal since the days 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

But if on leaving that building we 
turn in the opposite direction, up to- 
ward the hill instead of down to the 
garden, a very few minutes will bring 
us to where a dark, rough rock juts 
out from the earth. One face has 
been cut and polished to make a place 
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for an inscription: “Founders’ Rock.” 

This inscription keeps in remem- 
brance the story of how a site was se- 
lected for the university. 

One afternoon, over forty years ago, 
a little band of enthusiasts was ex- 
ploring the foothill region which faces 
the eastern shore of San Francisco 
Bay. At that time that district was 
uninhabited and unsettled, save for an 
occasional sheep farm. The members 
of the party were seeking a location 
where a State university might be 
planted. 

They took their stand on a rough 
rock which outcropped almost at the 
base of the heights. Before them, two 
little creeks, shaded by oak and beech 
trees, meandered down, uniting a 
quarter of a mile below. Two miles 
beyond, the broad waters of the bay 
stretched gleaming beneath the glory 
of the afternoon sunshine. Beyond the 
water there rose a high, rugged ridge 
on the right, separated by the Golden 
Gate from the San Francisco hills on 
the left. Nothing stood in the way to 
obstruct the view. At that time no 
towering groves of eucalyptus or pine 
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had been planted. The eye had clear 
sweep down to the bay, across its ex- 
panse, and out through the entrance, 
which lies directly opposite the rock 
on which the founders stood. 

As the party rested there, they ob- 
served that the little streams below 
them enclosed a roughly triangular 
area, sheltered by the hills, shaded 
by the oaks, warmed by the western 
sun. It was obvious that this trian- 
guiar area at the foot of the hills, 
bounded by those creeks, was the site 
for which they had been seeking. 

To-day, descending from Founders’ 
Rock, we may follow the bank of one 
of those streams to where it abruptly 
changes its course from west to south. 
In the bend thus formed there stands 
a magnolia grove. 

The picture might be described as 
a harmony in green. The trees are 
green, the bushes are green, the very 
ground is covered with the deep green 
of tangled ivy. 

It is a small and closely sheltered 
nook, protected on the north and west 
by trees which shadow the ravine— 
the native growth of oaks and beeches, 
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Bacon Hall 


supplemented by an occasional cy- 
press and poplar. On the east, it is 
shaded by a low hill which rises per- 
haps fifty feet, and the slopes of 
which are planted with pines. Be- 
tween creek and hill there lies a little 
level. expanse, where the ground has 


been covered with ivy, except as 
gravel walks intersect it. 
That area is perhaps a hundred 


yards long by fifty wide, and in it 
stands a double line of magnolias, 
supplemented by palms and dragon 
trees. 

Above the lesser shrubs droop the 
great white blooms of the magnolias, 
so smooth and cool and white! The 
magnolia, with its limbs branching 
from the very ground, and its broad 
leaves matched by its immense white 
blossoms, impresses one as a shrub 


dred yards away. 


rather than a tree—an immense shrub 


from some land of giants. It was 
Joaquin Miller who wrote: 
“The broad magnolias blooms are 


white, 
Her blooms are large, as if the moon 
Had lost its way some lazy night 
And lodged here till the afternoon.” 


What a quiet, sheltered, sleepy nook 
that is on a warm summer afternoon. 
Occasionally the drone of an electric 
car drifts in from the northern boun- 
dary of the grounds, less than a hun- 
Perhaps the sea 
breeze brings the sound of trans-con- 
tinental trains, rumbling and hooting 
along ‘the shores of the bay, two miles 
to the west. But noises from the outer 
world only filter in between the trees. 
No need to note them. 
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That little corner illustrates the 
method which has been followed in 
laying out the grounds. The plan has 
been to preserve the native charm of 
the place, and to add to it whatever 
may seem desirable. The oaks and 
beeches have been carefully preserved. 
They are especially numerous and pic- 
turesque near the confluence of the 
two creeks. Just west of that point 
a small grove of eucalyptus was 
planted to serve as a _windbreak 
‘against the stiff summer breeze from 
the bay. Half a mile east, this grove 
is opposed by a much larger one, 
placed at the very foot of the hill, just 
where the steeper slopes begin. 

The aim was to encircle and protect 
by trees the central space between the 
creeks, keeping it clear and in it plac- 
ing the buildings. To accomplish this, 
other groves of pine and eucalyptus 
were added where desirable. 

But another factor entered into the 
problem; the rainy season in Califor- 
nia is only about four months in dura- 
tion. January, February, March and 
April are the months when the pre- 
cipitation is heavy. During the rest 
of the year copious rains are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The re- 
sult is that, in the summer and fall, the 
grass withers and dies; the landscape 
becomes desolate. Every year the 
broad, open space in the heart of the 
university grounds assumed a dusty 
and forlorn appearance. Of course, 
this might have been remedied by 
lawns watered by irrigation. But 
water for the purpose is scarce, and 
the expense would have been heavy. 
About ten years ago a number of aca- 
clas were planted in the bare space. 
Their brilliant green foliage has 
served to mitigate the situation. 

And every February those acacias 
blossom out into great masses of 
golden yellow fluff. 

In such fashion crudities have been 
smoothed away. But when an institu- 
tion has been planted in what was 
Originally a wild environment it is 
bound to preserve a rural tone which 
is characteristic and distinctive. The 
tural tone which still hangs about the 
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A freshman at the gate, University of 
California. 


University of California can be ap- 
preciated best if we turn our steps to- 
wards the creek which runs along the 
southern side of the grounds. We can 
trace it back into a canyon carved 
deeply in the hills. Up this canyon 
runs the road to the swimming pool. 

It is a quiet, shady road which leads 
up Strawberry Canyon. Always on 
the right there lies the deep, cool ra- 
vine of the creek. The stream bed, 
fifty feet below, is almost-hidden be- 
neath its tangle of twisted live oaks. 

On the slope above the road, at first 
the tall trunks of eucalyptus trees rise 
smooth and bare, interspersed with 
dense dark evergreens. But that 
grove is quickly passed, and a colony 
of live oaks climb the hill, growing 
smaller and more stunted as the slope 
rises. Presently they give way to a 
long, prim triple line of cypresses. 
Here the road plunges into the ravine 
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to where a little basin has been hol- 
lowed out. Thus the way winds along 
amid the trees until the swimming pool 
is reached. 

The spot is sufficiently rural. All 
around it stand the trees. Above it 
rise the gently rounding heights—bare 
in places, or clothed with oaks and 
brush where channelled by ravines. 
Cattle pasture on the open slopes. A 
mile away and far above looms Griz- 
zly Peak, overlooking everything from 
its height of two thousand feet. 

As the pool is “reserved for the 
faculty and students of the univer- 
sity,” it has been fenced in the most 
business-like fashion. Twenty-two 
strands of closely barbed wire are 
strung, one above the other, at inter- 
vals of six inches. The posts are bent 
backward at the top. The place may 
be considered as fairly well protected 
from trespass. 

Here it was that a camera lover 
came one day, seeking for a view worth 
publishing in the college annual—the 
“Blue and Gold.” And he found a 
good one! 

The camera was placed on the very 
margin of the water. The picture 
showed the white concrete borders of 
the pool converging V-like toward the 
middle ground, and pointing toward 
the higher hills, which made a back- 
ground. There was such a_ happy 
combination of bright lines and deep 
shadows, of pond and slopes and 
groves, all combining to produce a 
single harmonious effect, that the pic- 
ture was the most artistic of all ap- 
pearing in the college annual. 

It is half a mile below the swim- 
ming pool that Strawberry Creek, hav- 
ing escaped from the hills, broadens 
its course to form a miniature valley. 
A flat shallow basin, sheltered by the 
ever-present live oaks, lies by the 
side of the stream. Tucked away in 
a quiet corner, there stands a log 
cabin. This is Senior Hall. 

Senior Hall was built about eight 
years ago, when the idea of “senior 
control” took hold of the university. 
It affords a center where the mem- 
bers of the graduating class may meet, 
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A hillside home, Berkeley, Cal. 


get acquainted and formulate their 
policies. 

We can glimpse it down a winding 
lane, at the end of which there rises 
a great, broadly branching pine tree. 
Beneath the shadow there rests a long, 
rectangular log cabin. And _ every- 
thing about it is exceedingly log- 
cabinny. 

The interior is a long, roughly fur- 
nished room, with narrow windows, 
a great table, and no chairs. The 
walls are the logs themselves, with no 
attempt at finish or ornamentation. 
Against them a few bearskins are 
nailed. The roof beams and braces 
are the natural trunks of trees. A 
series of low benches run down each 
side of the table. They are made 
from semi-circular slabs, the rough 
side below. Likewise, the top of the 
table is built from similar slabs. 


Round tables stand in the _ corners. 


They are cross-sections, sawn from 
a six-foot trunk. 

At the far end of the room is the 
great brick chimney with a fireplace 
six feet wide. 

The dim light and dark brown logs 
and massive fireplace and wild looking 
bearskins combine to produce a pic- 
ture which is certainly consistent. It 
seems as though we stood in a hunter’s 
lodge within the depths of some great 
forest on the flanks of the Sierra 
Nevada. 

The man who planned Senior Hall 
must have been one who sighed “for 
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a lodge in some vast wilderness, some 
boundless contiguity of shade.” With 
its backwoodsy tone, it affords a wel- 
come contrast to the more sophisti- 
cated halls which surround it. 

A hundred yards farther down 
Strawberry Creek the miniature valley 
is at its best, and the Berkeley oaks at 
their most picturesque—or so they 
seem to the writer. How these old 
trees twist their gnarled limbs about! 
What intricate patterns they trace! 
What multitudinous ramifications of 
twigs and tendrils they outline against 
the sky! 

It is only a hundred yards farther 
to where, at the time of writing, they 
are busy erecting the latest addition to 
the structures which ornament the 
campus. Like many of the more ex- 
pensive features of the university 
equipment, it is being provided by pri- 
vate donation. I refer to the cam- 
panile or clock tower. 

The steel skeleton is already in 
place. The pneumatic riveter has 
finished its work. The placing of the 
white granite stonework has already 
begun. 

What a monument that tower will 
make when complete, rising three hun- 
dred feet from a base already more 
than three hundred feet above San 
Francisco Bay. Just as the nearby 
city of Oakland is dominated by its 
City Hall, so Berkeley will be domi- 
nated by the campanile—a glittering 
white shaft three hundred feet high 
and thirty-one feet square. 

It must be a strange jumble of im- 
pressions which the casual visitor to 
the State University carries away. He 
sees so many different features, so 
many striking contrasts, all within 
a very limited space. The palm trees 
and the roses and the vines—the tow- 
ering groves and shadowy ravines— 
the classic halls and granite masonry— 
the feathery acacias, the tall trunks of 
the pines, the winding roads down 
which the long battalions, fifteen hun- 
dred strong, come marching—he may 
see them all in just ten minutes’ walk. 
A thousand delightful scenes present 
themselves to any one with an eye for 
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the picturesque and a love for the 
beautiful. 

So far we have neglected to notice 
that feature which every visitor, cas- 
ual or otherwise, is most anxious to 
find. I refer to the Greek Theatre. It 
lies beneath the mingled eucalyptus 
trees and cypresses which stand by the 
side of the road to the swimming pool. 
There a natural depression in the 
earth was found, just the size and 
shape for an open-air auditorium. In 
it a replica of an ancient Grecian thea- 
tre was built. 

It is an impressive place. A stage 
more than a hundred feet long, a col- 
umned wall rising forty-two feet above 
the stage, a capacity for an audience 
of ten thousand—such figures give 
some idea of its proportions. The 
gates stand open, and visitors may 
enter freely. They carry away a last- 
ing impression of the great stage, the 


mighty wall, the vast semi-circular 
sweep of the benches. 
The Greek theatre is more than 


spectacular. It is one of the most use- 
ful parts of the university equipment. 
Every week it is in demand; perhaps 
by some popular professor whose 
class has grown beyond all bounds, 
overflowing every other available au- 
ditorium on the campus. Or some ex- 
president or prospective president of 
the United States comes to Berkeley 
to give a course of lectures. And then 
there are the public days of the uni- 
versity—charter day, graduation day, 
and what not. 

And the place is in demand just as 
often in the evening. Perhaps some 
popular actress wishes to present a 
great drama—Grecian or Shakespear- 
ian. Or perhaps the students present 
a Greek tragedy or a drama of their 
own. And then there are the rallies. 

What is a rally? In this case, it is 
a wholesale gathering of the students, 
with a bonfire and plenty of speechi- 
fying, all for some definite purpose. 
That purpose may be to work up en- 
thusiasm over athletics. And every 
year there is the Freshman Rally, 


when the incoming class is welcomed 
into the student body. Let us conclude 
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this rambling series of 
sketches with a picture 
of the Freshman Rally. 

It comes early in Sep- 
tember. The first fea- 
ture on the program is 
the collecting of wood 
for the fire. All after- 
noon the men of the 
Freshman class are 
busy. A wagon is bor- 
rowed for the work. To 
the tongue they tie a 
heavy rope. Fifty men 
take hold. They make 
the rounds of the busi- 
ness houses of Berkeley, 
requesting donations of 
empty packing cases, 
refuse lumber, or any- 
thing that will burn. As 
soon as the wagon is 
loaded, it is rushed to 
the theatre. The wood 
is piled on a circular 
spot of earth, left be- 
fore the stage in the 
very center. Meanwhile 
other loads are being ac- 
cumulated at different 
points by other bands. 
Back the wagon goes; 
up to the theatre again 
-with another consign- 
ment, and so on. Before 
sunset they have heaped 
high a veritable mountain of wood and 
brush. 

That evening it is hardly dark when 
spectators begin to gather. Motor 
cars from San Francisco and Oak- 
land, powdered with California dust, 
rumble over the bridg>, dart around 
the curving road leadin, .nto the trees 
and come to a stop beneath the dense 
branches. The grove is_ illuminated 
by the glare of the lamps. The capri- 
cious lights show the long white col- 
umns of eucalyptus trees, reaching up- 
ward to a curved tangle of twigs and 
limbs. Beneath these the crowds as- 
cend the dusty paths leading up the 
slope to the entrance. 

At eight o’clock the students arrive: 
or rather the men students, for this is 


The Sather bridge 


a man’s affair. The lower part of the 
theatre, below the diazoma, has been 
kept clear for them, and there they 
gather. First, the freshmen file in, 
hands on shoulders; then the sopho- 
mores, the juniors and last the seniors. 
The long, twisting lines wind their 
way in, dim and uncertain beneath the 
faint light. 

As soon as all are assembled, the 
pile is fired. The flames commence to 
sputter and crackle, and dance from 
point to point. A few more minutes 
and the fire is in full blast. The dark- 
ness of a starlit night is turned to the 
brightness of day. 

What a spectacle it is! The roaring 
bonfire leaping as though it sought to 
reach the clouds, a thousand men re- 
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clining before it, six thousand specta- 
tors ranging in a series of vast, semi- 
circles, rising tier on tier. 

At first no speechifying is possible. 
The roaring of the flames, the crack- 
ling of the wood, the rush and rattle 
of an occasional landslide in the pile 
of fuel, drown all ordinary sounds. 
But, as the fire subsides, the speakers 
rise. 

Their mission is to hand down uni- 
versity traditions, to put the new- 
comers:in touch with university spirit. 
The dominant note of the evening is 
senior control, its significance, and the 
importance of maintaining its present 
powers and standards. “Do as the 
seniors tell you,” they say. 

As the speechmaking goes on, the 
fire dies down, the flames fade away, 
only great heaps of glowing embers 
remain, from which spurts an occa- 
sional little yellow blaze. 

And then the boys line up and lock 
arms, four abreast, for the “serpen- 
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tine.” Across the stage and back 
again they go, skipping from right to 
left, from left to right, out through the 
broad entrdnce and down the slope, 
between the tall, dark columns of the 
trees; past where at the foot of the 
hill the Chemistry Building lies sleep- 
ing, wrapped in its robe of dark green 
ivy. Down the road they dance, from 
right to left, from left to right, until 
they reach the long steps of the gym- 
nasium. There they rest; and, as they 
rest, they sing: 


“All hail the Blue and Gold! 

Thy colors unfold 

O’er loyal Californians 

Whose hearts are strong and bold.” 


The great clock in the tower above 
them toils the hour of ten. The song 
is finished. The students rise. The 
Frenshman Rally is over. 

As the freshmen talk it over, they 
say: 

“It was good to be there!” 
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The Navaho Indian Blanket 


By George Wharton James 


Author of “ Indian Basketry,” “‘ In and Out of the Old Missions of California,” “‘ In and Around the Grand 
Canyon,” “‘ Wonders of the Colorado Desert,” “* Through Ramona’s Country,” 
“Indian Baskets and Their Makers,” Etc., Etc. 


textile weaving has perhaps 

added more to the comfort of 

man than any other single dis- 
covery he has made. What should we 
be without the manifold products of 
the loom! 

It is a habit of the white race to 
accept as their own, and as if they had 
originated it, everything that they en- 
joy. Few look back to origins. It is 
seldom a white man or woman’s com- 
placency is disturbed by the knowledge 
that every known stitch used to-day by 
the white man, or produced upon his 
most perfect and intricate looms, was 
in use on the American continent cen- 
turies, possibly, before Columbus was 
born. By this I do not mean to infer, 
as some critics have supposed I did, 
that the art of weaving was invented 
by the American aborigine. I do not 
say that, for I do not know. But it is 
a well known fact among American 
archaeologists that every known stitch 
is to be found, in some form or other, 
in the fragments that have been dug 
out of prehistoric graves, or in the 
basketry and other weaving of this 
country. 

It is supposed that the Navahos 
learned the art of weaving from the 
Pueblos, but this is scarcely a proper 
stating of the facts. The Navahos 
brought with them from their former 
northern habitat, a rude loom, upon 
which they were able to weave their 
crude fabrics of cedar bark and other 
woods. 

When they settled in Arizona and 
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New Mexico they found the Pueblos 
with a better loom and far finer pro- 
ducts of their skill than they them- 
selves possessed. Their covetousness 
was of a practical nature, and ere long 
some brave warrior stole both loom, 
material and weaver, and perforce, or 
con amore, learned from him, or her 
the improved methods. But it was not 
until the hated Spaniard came, and 
brought sheep with him, that the art 
of Pueblo and Navaho weaving really 
blossomed out into its real glory. Both 
Pueblo and Navaho were willing to be 
civilized and Christianized as far as 
learning the taste of roast mutton and 
the use of wool in weaving, were con- 
cerned, and beyond that many of them 
never went, especially the latter. 

Then the Navaho women quit weav- 
ing baskets and took up with blanket 
weaving, and it was not long before 
they rivaled, and then surpassed, their 
Pueblo teachers, so that when first 
traders braved the long trail over the 
prairies and crossed the deserts to 
Santa Fe, they found Navaho blankets 
of wonderful weave and exquisite col- 
oring. Then came the Gringos, under 
General S. W. Kearny, and when the 
officers returned to the East, they 
brought with them blankets that were 
so closely woven as to carry water, and 
the colors of which, made from native 
dye, were fadeless and beautiful, har- 
monious though striking, and with de- 
signs that astonished by their origi- 


nality, artistic quality and marvelous 


variety. 
Investigation showed that many of 
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these blankets were woven by Navaho 
women from a certain cloth—a kind 
of baize—they had bought from the 
Mexican traders, known as bayeta, 
which is simply the Spanish for baize, 
and that they had taken this different- 
colored bayeta, unraveled it, and then 
respun and rewove it into the blankets 
they so much prized. In respinning, 
they sometimes redoubled, or even 
trebled the thread, and thus made a 
heavier blanket than the original baize. 
The closeness of the weave was found 
to be owing to the vigor with which 
the aboriginal weaver wielded the 
batten, a broad stick of mesquite or 
other hard wood, with a thin, rounded 
edge, which she brought down with 
great force and vigor upon each row of 
weft as it was put into place. 

It is not necessary in this article to 
describe in detail the Navaho loom. 
Suffice it to say that Figs. 1, 2 and 8 
give accurate representations of it. It 
is a rude contrivance, made by the wo- 
man weaver herself, with a few poles, 
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Figure 2—Weaving in the summertime under the shelter of a shade tree. 
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a couple of rawhide riatas, or strong 
ropes, and her heald-rod, batten stick 
and comb. In the winter she sets it up 
in the hogan. and in the summer time 
either under a shelter of brush, out of 
doors, or under a good-sized shade tree 
(Fig. 2.) 

Naturally, the earliest products of 
the loom were much more simple than 
they became later, when the weavers 
developed their artistic tastes, and be- 
gan to emulate each other in the in- 
ventive quality of their designs. These 
earlier styles took the form of sim- 
ple rows of color, placed either hap- 
hazard, according to the whim of the 
weaver, or in alternation so as to af- 
ford a regular and pleasing break in 
the monotony of one color. As some 
of the earliest work was undoubtedly 
done for the chiefs, and used by them 
as personal blankets, the style has 
come down even to this day, of making 
chief’s blankets, or honalchodis, in 
plain stripes. Fig. 3 is a very fine 
specimen of this type. This is an ex- 
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Figure 3—Valuable blanket now in the American Museum of Natural His- 
: tory in New York. 
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Figure 8—Tuli and her loom. 


ceeding valuable blanket, and is now 
in- the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. Here design is 
apparent in the broad center stripe, 
broken by the six introductions of 
short stripes of white, while the bands 
alternate regularly, with a band top 
and bottom, corresponding to the one 
in the center. This particular blanket 
was made of bayeta, but as modern 
methods have prevailed, bayeta is no 
longer imported; therefore bayeta 
blankets are no longer woven. But 
blankets equally as good as this are 
made to-day of home spun yarn, home 
dyed, after being cleansed and de- 
odorized by the Navaho weaver her- 
self. Naturally there are great differ- 
ences in the work of different women; 
some are lazy and careless, and their 
character shows itself in their work, so 
that any one with half an eye can see 
that it is poor. On the other hand, 
many of the weavers take great pride 
2 their care, neatness, cleanliness and 
ill. 


Their wool is thoroughly cleansed 
before dyeing and spinning. These 
are carefully done. Then the weaving 
is done with a conscientious skill not 
surpassed by any worker in any 
sphere. The results are immediately 
apparent in superior blankets that are 
eagerly bought up by the traders and 
sent out to their best customers. 

Fig. 4 is of an entirely different style 
of weave, though also made for wear 
as a wrapping blanket. It will be no- 
ticed that the chief’s blanket is woven 
broadside on. This is so that the de- 
sign shall be wrapped around the 
chief’s body, rather than that it shall 
“stand up”—perpendicularly. In Fig. 
4 the design is more complex, and is 
woven the other way. This was of 
native wool, native dye and native 
preparation throughout, soft, yielding, 
pliable and admirably adapted for 4 
personal wrap, or a sleeping blanket 
that would cling to the form and thus 
keep its wearer warm. 

Now and again the traders of to-day 
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Figure 4—A wrapping or sleeping blanket. 
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can pick up old blankets of this type, 
and they are eagerly sought after by 
connoisseurs. 

While in the early days there is no 
doubt but that the men were the weav- 
ers, as well as the women—for among 
the Pueblos it is the men who are the 
weavers—in due time the men seemed 
largely to leave this occupation to the 
women. Now and again, however, a 
man can be found weaving, and, what 
may seem most singular of all to white 
readers, is, that the men weave prac- 
tically all of the women’s dresses. Fig. 
5 is of such a dress in my own collec- 
tion. It, however, is not a Navaho, 
but is of Zuni weave. Zuni is one of 
the historic pueblos of New Mexico. 
This is a rare blanket, of fine and 
beautiful weave. The borders are in 
blue and diagonally woven. The ap- 
parently curved line is in deep green, 
and the band containing the serrated 
diamond figure is in dark red, the dia- 
monds being in blue, outlined with 
dark green and the inside square of 
red. The corresponding band is of 
the same colors. The lighter center 
band is of a lighter red. The general 
effect is beautiful and harmonious; the 
dyes native and unfading, 
weaving even, smooth and good. Now 
and again a trader will be able to se- 
cure a blanket of this type, and he 
seldom allows such a chance to pass 
him by. 

Of an entirely different type is the 
blanket shown in Fig. 6. This is a 
Hopi ceremonial squaw dress. Those 
who know much of the Hopis, and 
indeed of all the Pueblo Indians, are 
aware that they have a multitude of 
ceremonies for all and every imagin- 
able occasion. In these, the women 
take part as well as the men, and at 
such times they are as anxious to ap- 
pear well as are their more civilized 
sisters. For countless centuries the 
Hopis have grown cotton, and the tra- 
ditions of the elders renders it impera- 
tive that, in certain women’s ceremo- 
nials, the body of the dress or blanket 
shall be of cotton. Hence the white 
of this dress is of home grown, home 
prepared and home spun cotton, the 
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design being worked in with native 
dyed yarn, or Germantown, in black, 
red and green. Merely to enumerate 
the ceremonials in which these blan- 
kets play an important part would oc- 
cupy several pages of this magazine, 
hence I must refer the interested 
reader to some of my books in which 
these descriptions occur. 

Fig. 7 is of a type of blanket that 
to-day, perhaps, is one of the most 
popular in the market. This is a pure 
native black, white and gray, made 
without any dye whatever, the gray be- 
ing either the wool from a sheep re- 
cently introduced among the Navahos, 
which has a_ beautiful silver-gray 
color, or made by an admixture of 
black and white. This type of blan- 
ket fits everywhere, as the colors har- 
monize with any and every  color- 
scheme imaginable. They make ex- 
cellent portieres, lounge or sofa cov- 
ers, table-cloths, automobile blankets, 
as well as rugs and bed-covers. For 
a smoking-room, billiard-room, sew- 
ing-room or office they are incompar- 
able. Of late years the Navahos have 
developed this blanket to a high de- 
gree. It is growingly popular. The 
designs are as many and varied as 
there are blankets, for it is seldom that 
two can be found that look anything 
alike. Where these are woven by an 
expert, who takes pride in the origi- 
nality of her design, in the cleanliness 
of the wool, the care with which she 
spins both warp and woof, the fineness 
and yet hardness of her woof threads, 
and the thoroughness with which she 
“battens down” each row of weaving, 
they are as perfect blankets, and as 
much to be desired as any that were 
ever woven. 

And when, as is shown in Fig. 8, 
the weaver is born with a genius for 
color and design, the result is a col- 
ored masterpiece that is at once a joy 
and a satisfaction. The little girl, 
Tuli, is one of the best weavers of the 
tribe, and yet she was not ten years 
old before she was making blankets 
that astonished experts by their strik- 
ing designs and perfect harmony of 
color. It is impossible in an article of 
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Figure 5—Rare blanket of Zuna weave 
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Figure 6—Hopi ceremonial squaw blanket. 
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Figure 7—The most popular Navaho blanket made. 
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Figure 9—Made by the widow of the war chief Manuelito. 


this nature to show any of the colored 
specimens. Suffice it to say that there 
are now scores of weavers on the 
Navaho reservation who are master ar- 
tists, and that every successful Indian 
trader makes it his first business to 


engage and secure for himself all the 


work of such masters. Blankets made 
by these women always command a 
high price, for their superior design, 
color and weave render them highly 
desirable, and the demand for such 
blankets to-day far exceeds the sup- 
ply, in spite of the fact that more and 
better blankets are to-day coming 
from the looms of the Navahos than 
ever before in their history. 

Of this type, though the main body 
of the blanket is white, is Fig. 9. This 
‘was expressly made for me bv the 


widow of the last great war-chief of 
the Navahos, Manuelito, and is just 
enough touched with color to be strik- 
ing and pleasing in its effect upon the 
eye. 

Now and again the trader meets with 
an unusual blanket such as that shown 
in Fig. 10. This is of lightning de- 
sign, but instead of being woven 
directly across the blanket, the weav- 
ing is filled in so as to follow the zig- 
zag of the design, in a most cunning 
and skilful fashion. How the weaver 
keeps the design is beyond me, but I 
have seen this done on several differ- 
ent occasions. 

Even more singular and rare is the 
type of blanket shown in Fig. 11. This 
is known as a Yei blanket, a Yei being 
one of the sacred divinities of the 
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Figure 10—An unusual blanket of lightning design. 


Navahos. When the first of these 
blankets was made, there was tremen- 
dous commotion among the Navahos 
of the region. It was deemed a dread- 
ful sacrilege. Councils were held to 
discuss the matter, and the trader 
who had bought the blanket was or- 
dered to remove it from his office wall, 
where it was hung. He refused, and 
for a time it was deemed that his life 
was in jeopardy. But he was a fear- 
less and obstinate man, and resisted 
all the pressure brought to bear upon 
him, though among the Navahos the 
discussion still went on, and a shooting 


scrape arose in which one man lost his 
life. Only a few of these blankets 
have been made, and they are highly 
prized by those who have been able 
to secure one. 

Another peculiar blanket is repre- 
sented in Fig. 12. Here is a double 
blanket, the design on one side being 
different from that on the other. In 
weaving this style there are as many 
as eight different healds used. Dr. 
Matthews, a great authority upon the 
Navahos, deems this their own inven- 
tion. Anyhow it is a wonderful trib- 
ute to their skill that they could imi- 
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tate, even if they did not invent. There 
are but few weavers who know how to 
do this work, and it is very seldom 
that one can be found. 

Closely analogous in character of 
weave, color and design is a blanket 
known as the Chimayo. This, in real- 
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have always been expert in blanket- 
making, and because of the superiority 
of a particular type, their blankets 
were soon sought even in Mexico, 
where many other towns were engaged 
in the art. An old Chimayo is a blan- 
ket to be desired, as the number is few 


Figure 11—Highly prized Yei blanket 


ity, is not a Navaho weave. The Chi- 
mayos are Mexicans, inhabiting the 
Valley of the Rio de la Santa Cruz, 
about twelve miles from Espanola, on 
the narrow-gauge line of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railway. These people 


and the price high. Modern Chimayos 
are good, but, unfortunately, cotton 
warps and Germantown yarn have 
taken the place of native dyes and 
woolen warps. Fig. 13 is one of the 
simpler of the old style, the colors be- 
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Figure 12—Most difficult blanket woven. 
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Figure 13—A Chimayo blanket. 
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ing white, black and blue. Though 
the design is as simple as are the col- 
ors, the effect as a whole is pleasing. 
Thus in a cursory way have I dis- 
cussed ancient and modern blankets. 
There are more being made _ to-day 
than ever, and as the people of the 
United States realize their vast super- 
iority over any of the products of for- 
eign looms, or of our own machine- 
made rugs or carpets, the ability of the 
Navahos will be taxed to the utmost 
to meet the ever-increasing demand. 
The quality of those that are made 
vary, of course, but as good blan‘ets 
come into the hands of reputable trad- 
ers to-day as were ever woven. And 


as I have before remarked, the wise 
trader sees to it that he binds to him- 
self one or more of those weavers 
whose blankets he can always rely 
upon. 


(Epitor!iAL Note.—tThis article was 
written by Dr. George Wharton James, 
the well-known authority on the Nav- 
aho Blanket, whose ,comprehensive 
and beautiful work on the subject has 
just been issued by McClurg & Co., 
of Chicago, entitled “Indian Blankets 
and Their Makers.” This book con- 
tains 32 full page plates of blankets 
in colors, and over 200 other illustra- 
tions. ) 


THE R 


I need my mother as the years wear on; 

I need her comfort, for the dreams are gone; 
I need her tenderness, her smile of cheer, 
Her arm about me as the dusk draws near. 


Would she her visioned form might show to me, 
Her place of radiency I long to see; 

The music of her voice her joy to tell 

Would be love’s living message, “All is well.” 


Oh, just the blessing of her hand in mine! 

A soft kiss in the dusk to be a sign 

That mother lives and loves in God’s high trust, 
Though many wilding flowers hide her dust. 


H. S. 
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Exposition of the Justice of the Day 
of Vengeance 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 
Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


[Te whole world are Gentiles, 
according to the Scriptural pre- 
sentation, except the true fol- 

lowers of Christ, and the loyal- 
hearted Jews who are still God's peo- 
ple under their Law Covenant. In 
classing the great mass of Jews and of 
professed Christians as part of the 
world the Pastor meant no unkindness; 
but declared that to understand God’s 
dealing in the present time, nominal 
Christians, or mere professors, must 
not be confounded with the “little 
flock” who have responded to the Gos- 
pel Call, “Gather My saints together 
unto Me, saith the Lord; those who 
have made a Covenant with Me by 
sacrifice” —-self-sacrifice. (Psalm 50:5; 
Romans 12:1.) If we recognize these 
saintly Christians of every nation and 
denomination as being the-one true 
Church, “whose names are written in 
Heaven,” and if we recognize all others 
as Gentiles, we shall be getting the 
eyes of our understanding into true 
alignment with the mind of God as ex- 
pressed in the Bible. 

Thus seen, God is not merely calling 
nations to war, to battle, as nations; 
but in a more particular sense the call 
is to this Gentile class irrespective of 
national boundaries. And it is worthy 
of note that throughout the Scriptures 
the great masses of India, China, etc., 
are comparatively ignored. Because 
they have not come into particular 
contact with God’s Messages they are 
not so particularly included in the 
judgments, chastisements, troubles, 


foretold to be coming upon the earth at 
the close of this Age. In other words, 
unintentional ignorance of God is not 
a crime to be punished, but a defect to 
be corrected in due time by the bless- 
ings of Messiah’s Kingdom. 


Wrong Thoughts of God’s Wrath. 


When thinking of the wrath of God 
coming upon the world, we are not to 
think of the Almighty as having ex- 
ercised great patience for centuries and 
finally losing His temper and wreaking 
vengeance upon His creatures. Such 
a thought might be gathered from some 
of the expressions of the Scriptures, 
because of adaptation of language to 
human comprehension, and more or 
less loss of the true sentiment in trans- 
lating and through the mental glass of 
the translators. 

In any event let us remember that 
this wrath of God and the judgments 
coming upon the world are wholly dif- 
ferent from the legends—namely, eter- 
nal torture, etc., at the hands of de- 
mons, taught us by our creeds. In- 
stinctively, a part of the dread we 
have of death in every form—by war, 
famine and sickness—is the fear of 
that eternal torture nightmare thrust 
upon us from childhood, inculcated by 
all the creeds of Christendom, but 
without Bible foundation when the lat- 
ter is properly translated and rightly 
understood. 

Furthermore, we should remember 
that while God has foretold the trou- 
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bles of the Day of Wrath for centuries 
and indicates that He will have to do 
with their precipitation upon the world, 
nevertheless elsewhere He also shows 
us that these troubles really come from 
ourselves, that they are the outgrowth 
of human wrong-doing, and that these 
dire penalties of sin would have 
wrecked our social and religious fabric 
long, long ago, had not Divine Provi- 


' dence forefended us—holding back the 


storm of human passion and avarice, 
and permitting it to come only now, in 
the end of the Age, at the time when 
Divine Providence has Messiah’s 
Kingdom in full readiness to take con- 
trol. Just as soon as the storm of hu- 
man passion shall have taught human- 
ity its needed lesson and shall have 
liquidated the long-standing accounts, 
Messiah’s Kingdom, with a clean slate, 
will be inaugurated. 


Accounts Yet to be Squared. 


In Jesus and in His saintly followers 
throughout this Gospel Age, the world 
has had God’s Cause of Righteousness 
and Truth, more or less clearly mani- 
fested. Every persecution against 
these members of the Body of Christ 
is a crime against God and against 
righteousness. Of such sufferings the 
Apostle says, If any suffer as a Christ- 
ian, let him glorify God on this behalf; 
for the spirit of glory and of God 
resteth on such. . 

As a blessing rested upon all the 
Lord’s faithful people who have suf- 
fered unjustly, so correspondingly a 
Divine curse, or penalty, has_ rested 
upon all persecutors of these, their re- 
sponsibility being gauged by the de- 
gree of their knowledge, and their 
punishment proportionate. On the 
books of Justice, however, God repre- 
sents that the lives of all His faithful 
ones cry out for vengeance; and that 
while mercy comes to all mankind 
through the sacrificial death of the 
Saviour, this does not alter the fact 
that Justice calls for punishments for 
crimes more or less wilful and there- 
fore not included in the Savior’s atone- 
ment. 


Thus it was in the end of the Jew- 
ish Age, which may serve us as a pat- 
tern, or illustration of the ending of 
this Age. St. Paul, writing of that 
time, says: ““Wrath is come upon this 
people to the uttermost, that all things 
written in the Law and the Prophets 
concerning them should be fulfilled.” 
Notice, however, the vast difference 
between these Bible judgments and the 
eternal torment judgments falsely de- 
clared by every one of our creeds, 
which indirectly tell us that every Jew 
at death goes to eternal torment be- 
cause he is not a Christian. 

But the Scriptures declare that the 
punishments upon the Jews which cul- 
minated in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem in A. D. 70 were, some of them, 
for sins committed long before. Notice 
Jesus’ words, “The blood of all the 
Prophets, which was shed from the 
foundation of the world, shall be re- 
quired of this generation; from the 
blood of Abel unto the blood of Zach- 
arias, who perished between the Altar 
and the Temple.”—Luke 11:50, 51. 

Wherein was the justice in exacting 
all that of the people living in the close 
of that Age? We reply that those peo- 
ple had far more responsibility than all 
who preceded them. They had a great 
Light amongst them, shining from Je- 
sus and the early saints. In their treat- 
ment of these lightbearers, crucifying 
them and variously injuring them, upon 
that last generation of the Jewish Age 
“wrath came to the uttermost.” 


The Recompenses of Zion. 


The Bible intimates that similar ag- 
gregations of punishment are to be ex- 
pected in the end of this Gospel Age. 
The great Time of Trouble, or Day of 
Wrath is the “recompense of the con- 
troversy of Zion’’—the saints, the true 
Church. For eighteen hundred years 
Jesus has prophetically declared that 
the Kingdom class would suffer vio- 
lence; and the violent have usurped 
the place of the true by force. 

All the while, the violent have out- 
wardly been posing as the True Church 
of Christ, while the saints of God in 
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every epoch and in every century have 
suffered—‘“as deceivers and yet true; 
as poor, yet making many rich; as 
having nothing, yet possessing all 


things.” (2 Corinthians 6:8-10.) 
“Heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ” (Romans 8:17), they have 


been counted “the filth and offscouring 
of the earth,” “of whom the world was 
not worthy.” 

But the sin of their persecutors must 
be liquidated, even though the perse- 
cutors themselves will all eventually 
“be forgiven. From this viewpoint, the 
“Time of Trouble such as was not 
since there was a nation,” and which is 
now beginning gradually to be con- 
summated, will be the squaring of 
God’s accounts with the world, pre- 
paratory to handing the Kingdom over 
to Messiah for the blessing of all. 

As illustrative of this principle, 
note the lesson of Revelation 6:9-11: 
The cry is, “How long, O Lord, holy 
and true, dost Thou not. judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the The message for all 
these martyrs of Jesus was, Wait a 
little season, the vengeance will come, 
but not until all of this class shall 
have experienced their share of “the 
sufferings of Christ.” 

To these martyrs the _ suffering 
brought polishings of character, test- 
ings of faith, Divine approval and an 
increased glory on the spirit plane as 
members of the Bride of Christ—the 
blessings to be given to them in the 
First Resurrection—the chief Resur- 
rection, referred to by our Lord in 
Revelation 20:6. Then will be accom- 
plished the binding of Satan; and 
then Messiah’s Kingdom, with all its 
blessed and uplifting influences, will 
bless the whole world with the long- 
promised “Restitution of all things 
which God hath spoken by the mouth 
of all the holy Prophets since the 
world began.”—Acts 319-23. 


Modern Persecutions Differ. 
We do not say that the persecutions 


of the last members of the Body of 
Christ will be literally cutting their 
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tongues out, by literally burning them 
at the stake, by literally crucifying 
them or beheading them, as was done 
with some of the other members of 
the Body in the past. In our day there 
is a more refined process often used. 
Some are gibbeted by the pulpit, some 
are “roasted” in the public press, some 
have their tongues cut out in the sense 
that their words are misrepresented, 
and that they are denied a hearing. 
And yet there are things in the Scrip- 
tures which seem to imply that there 
may be a literal assassination and de- 
struction of God’s faithful people in 
the end of this Age, as well as a fig- 
urative one. But the Lord’s grace 
will be sufficient for them; and the 
more they shall suffer for His sake, 
for the Truth’s sake, the greater will] 
be their glory and station in the King- 
dom. 

Who shall be punished for these 
crimes against the Saints of God? We 
answer, Babylon; and Babylon sig- 
nifies what is to-day known as “the 
Christian world’—a very anomalous 
term; for the world has no identifica- 
tion with Christianity nor Christianity 
with the world. The so-called “Christ- 
endom” of our day corresponds exact- 
ly to the Jewry of Jesus’ day. The 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, 
were banded together with the Sad- 
ducees and the Herodians, the worldly 
and infidel politicians. Their object 
was one, namely, the perpetuation of 
their own institution, regardless of 
God’s arrangement. So here the civi- 
lized world, misnaming itself “Christ’s 
Kingdom,” is intent upon the preser- 
vation of the great Babylon which it 
has constructed, and willing to do any- 
thing to avoid its foretold destruction. 


Hypocrisy the Greatest of All Sins. 


Taking into account the persecu- 
tions endured by God’s saints through- 
out this Gospel Age, there must be a 
heavy account on the book of Justice 
to be settled. Saintly Catholics, 
saintly Presbyterians, saintly Baptists, 
saintly Methodists, saintly people in 
and out of all denominations have suf- 
fered; and Jesus’ words still stand 
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true—namely, that whosoever would 
give to the least of His followers even 
a cup of cold water would not fail of 
reward, and that injury to ever the 
least of these would be punished. 

Are we asked what are the special 
sins of our day? We reply that here, 
as in Jesus’ day, hypocrisy is the 
greatest of all sins. There were 
thefts, murders, adulteries and injus- 
tices of various kinds in Jesus’ day; 
yet while denouncing all these in spirit 
He practically ignored them all in His 
denunciations of the hypocrisy of the 
religious rulers of His time. We be- 
lieve that His judgment of so-called 
“Christendom” to-day is the same. 

There was a time when the world 
ignorantly thought that the kings of 
the earth were ruling as part of 
Christ’s Kingdom. There was a time 
when men really believed that their 
everlasting destiny was in the hands 
of the clergy, Protestant and Catholic, 
and that unless they had the good of- 
fices of these in baptism, marriage, 
funerals, etc., they would be eternally 
tormented; but that day has passed— 
a more enlightened day has come. 

Our Bible is better understood; the 
clergy are no longer deceived. They 
know that the word Sheol of the Old 
Testament and the word Hades of the 
New Testament represent the state or 
condition of death, into which the 
whole world goes—good and bad. 
They know that these words could not 
represent torture or fire in any sense 
of the word. They see God’s charac- 
ter more clearly; they perceive that the 
kingdoms of this -world are merely 
political institutions permitted for a 
time, waiting for the glorious epoch of 
Messiah’s Kingdom to bring in the 
New Order of Things. 

But notwithstanding this knowledge 
the Divine character is still blas- 
phemed. The kings of the earth told 
during the “dark ages” that they were 
the sword of the Lord and servants of 
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the Church, have not been undeceived. 
Hence the Czar of Russia, the Head 
of the Greek Church, believes he is 
working out a Divine destiny; the 
British under King George are equally 
convinced that they are working out 
a great destiny as God’s Kingdom. 
The German Kaiser is similarly de- 
ceived into thinking that he is the 
sword of the Almighty, as indicated in 
his reported proclamation to his army 
in Poland. 

These false doctrines of the “dark 
ages” are bearing a terrible fruitage 
in the present war. Similarly, the 
teachings of eternal torment, misrepre- 
senting and blaspheming God’s char- 
acter, are bearing an evil fruitage. 
Millions of people are being turned 
away from faith in a God of Love and 
from faith in the Bible as His Mes- 
sage by the most monstrous blasphe- 
mies of the “dark ages.” I charge the 
responsibility of all this against the 
sects and creeds of Christendom. 

A great fraud, a great hypocrisy, 
you say? I answer, Yes; the most as- 
tounding the world has ever known. 
Two hundred thousand professed min- 
isters of God and Christ are standing 
before the world to-day telling the le- 
gends of the Dark Ages and seeking to 
hinder the people from coming to a 
knowledge of the Truth, meanwhile 
receiving the people’s money and rev- 
erence. Does not such hypocrisy, such 
blasphemy against God, such decep- 
tion of the people, such keeping them 
in darkness, deserve a great punish- 
ment? 

What shall we do, do you ask? I 
answer: Be honest! Be true! Come 
out of Babylon. Stand free from all 
such slandering of the Almighty God 
and His gracious provisions. Stand 
for the Bible, the Truth, the God of 
Love and Wisdom, Justice and Power. 
“Come out from among them, and be 
ye separate, and touch not the unclean 
thing; and I will receive you.” 


“Martin Luther’s Works.” 


The English-speaking world has 
never had a keener interest in Ger- 
many and the Germans than it has at 
the present moment. In all the popu- 
lar magazines, in all the more serious 
periodicals, even in the daily press, 
we are confronted with articles and es- 
says on the German people, their ideas 
and aspirations. Many of these arti- 
cles naturally emanate from sources 
that are unfriendly. Nevertheless, it 
is certain that the Americans, at least, 
are making a serious effort to under- 
stand the spirit of Germany, and the 
views of Germany’s great thinkers. 
We are reading of Frederick the Great, 
and Von Moltke of Treitschke, Bern- 
hardi and Nietsche, of Bismarck and 
William II. But the man who really 
wishes to know the German character 
must go far back of the XVIIIth and 
the XIXth Centuries, and seek it in the 
greatest German, Martin: Luther. © 

There is probably no man that has 
ever lived about whose life and opin- 
ions so great a literature has been pro- 
duced. In 1909 an incomplete list of 
Luther literature comprised over two 
thousand titles, including more than 
200 biographies in ten different lan- 
guages. 

All who are really interested in Ger- 
man yand the Germans, and who 
would like to know something of this 
greatest of the Germans at first hand, 
will welcome the announcement that a 
ten volume translation of his most im- 
portant works is shortly to appear, 
published by the A. J. Holman Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

The translation is the work of a 


group of scholars who have been de- 
voting years to the study of Luther 
and his times, and each volume will be 
provided with an introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. This great task has 
been undertaken with a view to exhib- 
iting the true Luther and the whole 
Luther, in all his many sided activity. 
The first volume will appear in April, 
and will be followed shortly by the 
second and subsequent ones. 

The A. J. Holman Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will be the publisher. 


“The Anti-Trust Act and the Supreme 
Court,” by William Howard Taft. 


Nothing could be more compact and 
more free from the superfluity of le- 
gality than the introductory chapter in 
which the author historically defines 
the terms “restraint of trade” and 
“monopoly.” Illegal restraints of 
trade, it is shown, have never been 
held in the common law to include 
those restraints which are now called 
reasonable—that is, restraints merely 
incidental to the carrying out of a le- 
gitimate purpose. Between these and 
restraints which are primarily intended 
to restrain there exists a _ perfectly 
clear and workable distinction. Mo- 
nopolies, the author points out—con- 
tracts, that is, between two parties to 
restrain the trade of a third—have al- 
ways been illegal, and no question as 
to their “reasonableness” can rightly 
be raised. The Sherman Law simply 
restored the original status by making 
monopolies indictable. A similar kind 
of reasoning is used to determine what 
combinations of labor are legal and 
what are illegal. 
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Besides applying these principles to 
concrete cases, Mr. Taft illuminatingly 
discusses the function of the courts in 
interpreting laws, the decisions of the 
Supreme Court under the Anti-Trust 
Act, and the actual effects of the en- 
forcement of that act. On the whole, 
the Anti-Trust Act has been thor- 
oughly tested and not found wanting. 
Whoever desires in earnest to make 
up his mind in earnest about the effi- 
ciency of the Sherman Law may well 
be advised to read Mr. Taft’s book 
first. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“The New Clarion,” by Will N. Har- 
ben, author of “Abner Daniel,” 
“Pole Baker,” etc. 


In “The New Clarion” one smells 
the pungent paper-and-ink odors of a 
rural printing shop; one is entertained 
by its humorous amenities, delighted 
by its leisurely ways, stimulated by 
its more or less pretentious air of rat- 
tling busy-ness. For “The New Clar- 
ion” tells the fortunes of a young edi- 
tor who wants to do something real in 
the rural field. Howard Tinsley, after 
a bitter quarrel with his father, a nar- 
row religionist, is on the point of go- 
ing West to seek his fortune when Ab- 
ner Daniel, as friend of Howard’s 
broken-hearted mother, intervenes. 
Abner buys “The New Clarion,” and, 
keen as he is on a horse-trade, finds 
he has something to learn about the 
newspaper business. Meanwhile How- 
ard, who has thrown himself into his 
work in the flush of a new freedom, 
becomes implicated in a murder. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence growing out of 
his hot-headed quarrel with a drunken, 
abusive farmer binds him tight to the 
crime. It is than that Pole Baker and 
Abner Daniel unite their rare talents 
in behalf of their common friend— 
Pole, who is “sort o’ good at a big, 
bold, quick-shot sort o’ bluff,” and 
Abner, who understands to perfection 
the art of “wheedling a chap along 
with lazy, offhand chat.” Exciting as 
the result is, there is little smack of 
the detective story, but rather a fine 
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savor of human nature in the account 
of how these two, by a combination 
of worldly and unworldly wisdom, 
drag a confession from the true crimi- 
nal. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Highways and Byways in Califor- 
nia.” (New Exposition Edition), 
by Clifton Johnson. 


This volume is offered with the 
needs and interests of the visitors to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
mind. Always an entertaining writer, 
Mr. Johnson presents in this book 
much that is distinctly valuable for 
the California tourist. There are 
chapters on the characteristic, pictur- 
esque and historically attractive re- 
gions of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Nevada and Arizona, and 
a chapter on the Yosemite National 
Park. There are also notes giving in- 
formation as to automobile routes. The 
work contains in all sixty-four full- 
page halftone plates made from pho- 
tographs taken by Mr. Johnson. 

Decorated cloth. Illustrated. 12mo., 
$1.50 net; postage extra. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


“When Bugles Call and Other Verses,” 
by Elizabeth Powers Merrill. 


The common emotions, the touch of 
which “makes the whole world kin,” 
is the fountain of these songs, which 
enter with exceptional insight into the 
feelings and experiences of others 
through personal knowledge, an _ un- 
usual keenness of vision, and a thor- 
oughly individual interpretation of 
life. 

Paper boards; 12mo; $1.00 net; by 
mail, $1.10. Sherman, French & Co., 
Publishers, Moston, Mass. 


“Through the Grand Canyon from Wy- 
oming to Mexico,” by E. L. Kolb. 
With an introduction by Owen 
Wister. 

Mr. Owen Wister has pronounced 
this one of the most interesting narra- 
tives of adventure ever written about 
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the West. In it is described the first 
trip made successfully through the 
Grand Canyon with camera. The 
dangers and risks of the journey, the 
wonders of the country and of the wild 
life, seen with the eye of an artist and 
made vivid for the reader—these, the 
themes of the different chapters com- 
bine to make a work of fascinating in- 
terest. The illustrations, of which 
there are many, are exceptionally fine. 

Decorated cloth, 8vo, $2 net; post- 
age extra. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


“California,” by Mary Austin. 


There have been books about Cali- 
fornia before, but none of them writ- 
ten with so real an appreciation of its 
wonders as this one in which the 
grandeur of the State has been so viv- 
idly presented. Mrs. Austin’s volume 
will serve as a guide to the many tour- 
ists, who are visiting the coast during 
the present exposition, a guide which 
is neither formal nor stilted, but in- 
terpretative, replete with beautiful de- 
scriptions of beautiful spots. Mr. 
Palmer’s colored pictures are a splen- 
did supplement to the text. 

Illustrated in colors by Sutton Pal- 
mer. Decorated cloth, 8vo, $4 net; 
postage extra. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


“The Great Grey King and Other 
Poems Old and New,” by Samuel 
Valentine Cole, author of “In Sci- 
pio’s Garden and Other Poems,” etc. 


This book reveals an intimate and 
friendly association with nature in all 
her moods, and a delicate insight into 
the gentler processes of her work, but 
still more striking is the greatness of 
her vision: when turned toward the 
mighty forces exerted through aeons 
of time—the constructive imagination 
interpreting the careful deductions of 
the scientist. 

Paper boards; 12mo; $1.00 net; by 
mail, $1.10. Sherman, French & Co., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


“A Captain of the King,” by Chester 
L. Saxby. 


The scene is laid in Palestine in the 
time of Christ, and the lazy, careless, 
Oriental life makes a most effective 
background for the indomitable little 
hero. The pathos of the story pulls at 
the heartstrings, the while we cry 
“Bravo!” to the sturdy little figure 
trudging alone toward its goal. It is, 
indeed, a tale “to be read in the quiet 
of the evening and to close with a 
sigh and a smile.” , 

Paper boards; 12mo, $1. net; by 
mail, $1.10. Sherman, French & Com- 
pany, publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Queen of the Pacific 
4 1906—A Prophecy Fulfilled—1915 


By Marion Taylor 


She sits upon her lonely hills, 
So desolate and sad; 

She, who had laughter on her lips, 
Whose every look was glad. 


Her noble head is bowed with woe, 
Her pride in ruin lies, 

No longer joy within her heart 
Nor light within her eyes. 


By earthquake shaken, rent and torn, 
All soiled and marred by fire— 

A sight to make the angels weep, 
A theme for lute, and lyre. 


But only for a moment crushed! 
Disaster ne’er can bring 

Defeat to her whose soul is strong, 
Whose faith is on the wing. 


So, Phoenix-like, our Queen will rise, 
Dismantled tho’ she be, 

And reign again triumphantly 
Beside the Western sea. 
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